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News of the Week 


{ENERAL HERTZOG on his return to South Africa 
on Monday made a memorable speech. It proved 

that Mr. Tielman Roos, the acting Prime Minister, did 
not speak incautiously last week when he predicted 
thet General Hertzog would publicly himself 
an enthusiastic convert to the new style Imperialism. 
General Hertzog declared emphatically that he no longer 
All his life he had opposed 
Imperialism because he had feared the Empire. The 
reason was that the Empire had been represented as a sort 
of super-State. That however, had been 
destroyed for him by the recent Imperial Conference. 
Tnere was no longer any question of domination and 
superiority over the Dominions. He went on to say that 
though he could not pretend to the love for Great Britain 
which was felt by South Africans of British descent he 
acknowledged that if he himself were of British descent he 
would feel all the more respect and love for Great Britain 





profess 
Empire.” 


‘feared the 


conception, 


“ec 


now, as the country which “ through free institutions and 
a common-sense use of them had made the younger 
nations as free as herself.”’ 

x x * * 


The Times correspondent says that the speech was 
admirable in tone and made a profound impression. He 


advising him to drop it. 
* * * * 


The most important news from China is that the 


Cantonese armies are advancing towards Shanghai. The 
province of Chekiang, which stands in the way, has 


invaders. 
defend 


regard his movements too 


will to the 
‘preparing to 


yielded of its own free 
Sun Chuan-fang is 
but we need not 
There is no definite sign yet of an accommoda- 


Government. 


evidently 
General 

Shanghai,’ 
seriously. 

tion between the Powers and the ¢ 
The Cantonese Ministers have arrived in Wuchang and the 
seat of the Kuomintang Government has been definitely 
Already Wuchang is being described 
As usual Cantonese administra- 


Cantonese 


established there. 
as the capital of all China. 
tion is surrounded by every conceivable demonstration of 
social unrest. This unrest is directly traceable to precept 
and encouragement from the Government, but it is easy 
to believe that the demonstrations strikes go far 
beyond the wishes of their original authors. For this 
fact the chief discredit is due to Jacob Borodin, the 
Russian Bolshevist, who is the leader of the Soviet 
Advisory Mission to the Cantonese. Borodin has recently 
addressed the greatest mass meeting which has ever been 
held at Hankow. Over a quarter of a million people are 
said to have been present. Thirty speeches were delivered 
against the foreigners and nearly all of them were directed 
against Great Britain. 

; * * x * 


and 


When there is scarcity and prices soar upwards, a 
remedy will be demanded, and it may then be possible to 
persuade the Chinese to distinguish between the good sides 
The bad sides are mostly due 
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of nationalism and the bad. 
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to the Russian intervention, When that is better under- 
stood in China it ought to be much easier to deal with the 
Kuomintang Government, undoubtedly the greatest 
force which has risen in China for a long time. The 
correspondent of the Daily Express says that it is the aim 
of the Kuomintang to treat with the Powers 
independently and thus to indicate that the old Treaties 
are no longer in foree. It would be very unwise for the 
Powers to fall out of line in their dealings with China, but 
even so some Power will have to take the lead in inaugur- 
ating the inevitable new era, and we sincerely hope that 
that Power will be Great Britain. 
* * * * 

The death of M. Pashitch, the “Grand Old Man of 
the Balkans,” has removed an extraordinary personality. 
His death was sudden and his strength was almost 
unabated to the end. Although he was eighty-four 
years of age, it seemed quite possible a few days ago 
that he might be called upon again to become Prime 
Minister of Yugo-Slavia. Many years ago, when Serbia, 
like other Balkan States, was being ground between 
the upper and nether millstones of Austrian and Russian 
rivalry, M. Pashitch devoted himself to the liberation 
of his country. He experienced disappointment and 
apparent political ruin over and over again, and _ his 
pro-Russian policy never seemed to help him—at least 
until it helped him indirectly after the War when his 
own Serbs were united with the Croats and the Slovenes 
in the triple kingdom of Yugo-Slavia, 

* * . * 

His leadership of the Serb Radicals was _ tactically 
wonderful. Although his methods were severe and 
frigid he never lost the devotion of his followers. He 
was in many ways an inscrutable and sphinx-like man. 
Criticism and even abuse, though his reputation might 
be involved, never drew from him a secret which he 
did not wish to reveal. He seemed to sum up in himself 
all the yearnings of Serbian nationality. He was already 
an old man when he tramped with the routed Serbian 
army during its arduous retreat in 1915. But he was 
just as determined when all seemed lost as he was when 
the Peace Treaty created the new triple kingdom. His 
renown will never fade in Yugo-Slavia nor in all the 
Balkans. 

* * * * 

On Monday, Lord Grey of Fallodon at a dinner to Mr. 
Vivian Phillipps made an extremely outspoken speech on 
his position in the Liberal Party. He said that in 1924 
there were very unsatisfactory negotiations about the 
party funds and Mr. Lloyd George’s action even at that 
time created at headquarters the feeling that there was no 
unity. Later, Mr. Lloyd George’s land campaign intensi- 
fied the disunion and finally at the crisis of the General 
Strike Mr. Lloyd George declined to meet his fellow-leaders 
in the party. Lord Oxford regarded Mr. Lloyd George’s 
refusal as a deliberate act of separation and he—Lord 
Grey-—agreed with that interpretation of it. It was now 
suggested that they should all come together on “a 
basis of mutual trust,” but that was “ absolutely impos- 
sible.” 

+ oa & * 

Lord Grey went on to say that it was an unwholesome 
thing for party headquarters to be dependent on a fund 
supplied by one person. That was a new situation 
“ disturbing to the politics of the country.” Again, he 
did not like the suggestion that the Liberal ideal for the 
next election should be to hold the balance of power in 
Parliament and insist upon terms with the Labour Party. 
If that were done the Liberal Party would become odious 
to the whole country. He regarded Mr. Lloyd George’s 
recent speech on China as detrimental to British interests 


eee 


and likely to make a settlement more difficult. British 
policy was already being unfairly represented in China, 
and it was most unfortunate that any leading public may 
in this country should have helped the misreprescitationg, 
Although he could not say that there was unity when there 
was no unity he recommended that all Liberals shoylg 
“ go ahead in their own way ” with Liberal work. It was 
by asserting Liberal principles in large public issues that 
fresh unity could ultimately be obtained. 
* * x a 

Lord Grey deserves thanks for his speech from others 
besides those Liberals who agree with him. He has not 
feared to say things which must have been extremely 
distasteful to him, because he felt it to be a public duty to 
do so. Most Liberal newspapers are saying in effect day 
by day, “ Within Liberalism, which is the extreme 
expression of freedom, there is plenty of room for variety 
of opinion and modes of expression. Let us therefore say 
nothing, or at all events as little as possible, against Mr. 
Lloyd George and quietly accept his leadership, which as 
a matter of fact is indispensable.” Lord Grey, with 
characteristic honesty, cannot bring himself to argue in 
that way for the mere sake of political convenience or 
advantage. He fecls that Mr. Lloyd George has been 
irresponsible, and opportunist to the point of political 
indecency and that his methods have had a lamentable 
reaction upon the whole political life of the country, 
One would have expected more Liberals to say the same 
thing, since as a party they traditionally pride themselves 
on a certain correctness and austerity. Anyhow, Lord 
Grey has said what needed saying, with great effect, 

* * * * 


Major Kindersley’s Bill to reduce the scandal and 
nuisance of unsavoury reports of legal cases in the news- 
papers—a Bill which has frequently been before Parlia- 
ment under other sponsorship—has been passed by both 
Houses. We have long been in favour of this Bill, 
because, though we regard publicity in a general way as 
essential to justice, and to an adequate public knowledge 
of what are anti-social offences and how the law deals 
with them, we hold that there is nothing whatever to be 
gained by ransacking disgusting details. The new Act 
provides, for instance, in relation to divorce cases that 
the names, addresses and occupations of the parties and 
witnesses may be published; that there may be a 
* concise ” statement of the charges ; that submissions on 
any point of law may be recorded ; and finally that there 
shall be freedom to publish in full the summing-up of the 
Judge, the finding of the Jury, the judgment and any 
subsequent comments made by the Judge. 

* * * * 

The Bill passed through its final stages in the House 
of Commons on Friday, December 10th, winning its race 
against time with a very small margin. It went through 
all its stages in the House of Lords on Tuesday. Several 
Peers protested against the unreasonable haste with 
which their House was required to deal with such an 
important measure. The fate of the Bill was not really in 
doubt, however, as it had been accepted by the Lords 
last year. Many British newspapers have been in the 
habit of publishing such evidence in matrimonial suits as 
does not appear in the newspapers of other civilized 
countries. Now we hope that that false liberty has 
finally been brought to an end. 

* * % * 

On Thursday, December 9th, Lord Birkenhead, acting 
for the Home Secretary, received a deputation from the 
Labour Party, the Trades Union Congress and_ the 
Miners’ Federation, who requested an amnesty for the 
prisoners convicted under the Emergency Powers Act. 
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Lord Birkenhead’s reply to the deputation was a master- 
piece of its kind. It left nothing to be said by way of 
retort. It was suave, conciliatory, and even generous, but 
it was impregnable in its assertion of an unwavering 
principle. That principle was that violence is violence 
and crime is crime and that industrial politics must 
never be pleaded as an extenuation of offences against 
personal safety and rights. How could any Government 
generously amnesty men who had tried to throw off the 
line a train loaded with passengers, without being 
ungenerous to the whole community which it was the 
duty of the Government to protect ? 

* * * * 

By a natural sequence Lord Birkenhead went on to 
remind the influential Labour leaders in the deputation 
that some day presumably they would themselves be 
members of a Government, and they would then be 
grateful for the security of the principle which he was now 
upholding. Lord Birkenhead, it may be imagined, 
greatly enjoyed himself when reading this lecture to the 
Labour Party, but with regard to the possibility of 
generosity in the case of minor offences he has been as 
good as his word. Several prisoners are being released 
in order that they may be back in their homes for 
Christmas. 

. * * * 

We have read with much satisfaction in the Times 
letters from Sir Valentine Chirol and others protesting 
against the speech in which Lord Inchcape at the recent 
meeting of the P. & O. Company said that anti-foreign 
fecling in China was due to the work of the missionaries. 
As Sir Valentine Chirol says, missionary work is practically 
the only agency through which the influence of Western 
civilization reaches the Chinese masses. The life of exile, 
self-denial and danger quietly endured by the typical 
missionary in China is generally the one object lesson 
accessible to the Chinese of the highest spirit of Christian 
ethics. Christian missionaries do not denounce other 
faiths ; they try to recommend their own by its virtues, 
and by their personal examples. It is astonishing that 
Lord Incheape should have thought a mixed company 
meeting an appropriate occasion for attacking mission- 
aries. Besides, the moment was exceptionally inoppor- 
tune. The speech was open to precisely the same objection 
which was raised last week to Mr. Lloyd George’s speech ; 
it provided anti-foreign fanatics in China with material for 
mischievous propaganda, and by so doing it has no doubt 
increased the danger to which foreigners are exposed. 

* * * * 

The country has lost by the death of Lord Emmott 
a devoted public worker and a sound Free Trade 
economist and anti-Socialist. His writings and speeches 
on such questions as State trading were admirably clear 
and sensible. He was a highly regarded leader in the 
Lancashire cotton and velveteen trades and other 
business, and made his mark in the House of Commons, 
where he rose to be Chairman of Committees through 
exceptionally difficult times, and was by some expected 
to be Speaker. But he entered the Government and 
in 1914 the Cabinet, which he left when the Coalition 
was formed. His War work as chairman of the War 
Trade Depirtment, in which he kept a close and well- 
informed control over all the sub-committees that 
regulated the export trade of the country, was quietly 
done with great success. He was an admirable and 
philanthropic leader of employers in Oldham, a strong 
Churchman, and in many other spheres he and Lady 
Emmott devoted themselves to the service of their 
country and the Empire. 

* * * * 
The case of Mrs. Christie, a novelist, who disappeared 


recently in Surrey, is one of the strangest affairs of 
its kind on record. Mrs. Christie’s motor-car was found 
abandoned near Newlands Corner, and for eleven days 
not only the local police, who were particularly active, 
but the police all over the country were searching for 
her. Millions of pictures of her were circulated in the 
newspapers ; hundreds of thousands of columns were 
written about her disappearance ; thousands of motorists 
visited Newlands Corner and scoured the country under 
the direction of the police. Ponds were dragged. Al 
this time Mrs. Christic was staying comfortably and 
apparently unconcerned in an hotel in Harrogate. She 
arrived at this hotel on the same day on which her 
motor-car was found abandoned. She must have gone 
straight there by train. She arrived with hardly any 
luggage, and her resemblance to Mrs. Christie, who was 
being talked about continually in the hotel as everywhere 
elsc, was at once noticed. 
* * + + 


Yet for cleven days she was safe from discovery. 
It is said that she is suffering from “a complete loss 
of memory.” This affliction has taken an unusual 
form, as most people who lose their memory wander 
aimlessly for a time. If they eventually arrive at some 
place where they may have been expected to go they 
do so deviously. The most self-possessed person could 
not have managed a journey more accurately than Mrs. 
Christie did. The whole incident is a perfect illustration 
of the theory developed by Edgar Allan Poe that an 
obvious means of concealment is safer than one that 
is intricate or subtle. Thus it is easier to disappear 
in a crowd—especially in London where no man inquires 
into his neighbour's affairs—than to be unobserved in 
an unfrequented place. There was an instance of this 
during the search for that notorious murderer, Lefroy, 
nearly fifty years ago. Lefroy had disappeared and 
clues were being foilowed up all over the country. The 
Spectator suggested that a man might live for months 
without being suspected in one of those common lodging 
houses of which there are many in Bermondsey and 
similar poor parts of London. Shortly afterwards Lefroy 
was arrested in a Bermondsey lodging house. 

* * * * 

It is specially strange that Mrs. Christie was left 
undisturbed so long at Harrogate, as she had actually 
written a letter to her brother-in-law saying that she 
was going to a Yorkshire spa. At the hotel she passed 
under the name of a friend, a Miss Neele. Miss Neele is 
said to have been in the company of Colonel Christie 
on the evening when his wife drove off in her car. Last 
Saturday, three days before Mrs. Christie was discovered, 
the Times published an advertisement requesting the 
friends and relatives of ‘* Teresa Neele ” to communicate 
with the advertiser. These are odd facts which we think 
require investigation. Mrs. Christie, it is said, was 
continually playing in her stories with the mystery of 
disappearance. If she suffered from loss of memory her 
obsession must have turned her unconsciously into one 
of her own heroines. Whatever the pathological explana- 
tion of her disappearance may be, however, it is 
relevant to ask what the cost of the prolonged police 
searches has been to the public. 

* + * + 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent, on 
December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 100% ; on Wednesday week 994}; a year ago 
100}. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 843 ; 
on Wednesday week 84}; a year ago 853%. Conversion 
Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 74} ; on Wednesday 
week 74}; a year ago 74;. 
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German Disarmament and the 


HE League of Nations is nowadays taken so much 

for granted that it seems to occur to nobody 

to point out that but for the League the agreement of 

last week at Geneva could not possibly have been 
made. 

Even with the League in obvious and triumphant 
existence the transaction provides an almost incredible 
contrast with what would have happened before the 
War. At the end of the discussions about German 
disarmament the agreement was put into writing last 
Sunday and was handed to Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
The document was not signed and was not even initialled. 
The old formalities of signing and delivering, the sealing 
wax and the coloured ribbon, were all dispensed with. 
The Powers consented to a new and happy form of 
confidence trick. Sir Austen Chamberlain walked off 
with the agreement in his pocket and nobody in this 
country seems to fear that there will be any dangerous 
consequences. 

How can such things happen? There is only one 
answer. The League has become such an efficient 
agent for publicity and for searching the consciences 
of nations that it is safe to rely upon informal under- 
standings of which the League has taken cognizance 
and of which the League will itself be the ultimate 
supervisor and judge. A year ago we noted how the 
League was referred to as & matter of course in the 
dispute between Greece and Bulgaria. In former days 
a dispute about the right allegiance of frontier popula- 
tions would have caused several great Powers instantly 
to stand to arms. But a year ago there was for the 
first time hardly any anxiety. It was said in effect: 
“Here is a dispute which can obviously be settled by 
inquiry and the arbitration of impartial judges. It would 
be most inconvenient to let the fighting spread. Clearly 
this is a matter for the League.” Accordingly the whole 
matter was referred to the League ; the League summed 
up against Greece, and Greece without a murmur paid 
the bill. Now once again the League has fulfilled its 
natural function, though this time on a much larger 
stage, and to our minds the most encouraging fact 
about the whole business is that nobody has thought 
it necessary to explain why the remarkable success was 
possible. The League is indeed now part of the accepted 
order of international life. 

Nevertheless, there was doubt in Geneva all last 
Saturday. M. Briand, though convinced that Great 
Britain was right in wanting to end the Inter-Allied 
Military Control in Germany, was evidently afraid of 
outrunning his authority. Again and again he referred 
doubtful points to Paris by telegraph and _ telephone. 
He had in his mind, of course, a formidable picture of 
M. Poincaré, the apostle of “ Security’ and of the 
plenary verbal inspiration of the Treaty of Versailles, 
frowning his disapproval. Twice on that eventful day 
the French Cabinet met. M. Briand, however, though 
attached to the other end of the wire, fought like a 
very game fish, and in the end he got off the hook. He 
gained sanction for the very important change that 
in future there shall be investigation of German arma- 
ments by the League (acting, if it does act, in response 
to definite accusations) instead of control by the Inter- 
Allied Commission. 

The Inter-Allied Commission is to be withdrawn on 
January 31st, 1927, and the new régime under the 
League will at once become operative. It is true that 
two questions could not be settled and have been held 


— 


——— 


League 


over, but two is a small number compared with the 
hundred and more explicit charges of bad faith brought 
against Germany at Geneva last June. The two out. 
standing questions are with regard to the KGnigsberg 
fortifications and the export of war material. 

These two problems will be dealt with by the 
Ambassadors’ Conference, as hitherto, in the hope of 
reaching a settlement by January 31st, but if they are 
not settled by that date the withdrawal of the Inter. 
Allied Commission will not be delayed. The two 
questions will become part of the responsibility of the 
League. The Kénigsberg fortifications cover a con- 
siderable area and are really a series of earthworks 
which have continually been extended and kept up 
to date by German soldiers. It may be said that these 
works in the east of Germany do not matter very much, 
as if they are “directed” against any country in 
particular, they are directed only against Poland. 
Besides, earthworks are a means of defence, not of 
aggression. All the same, if the innocence of these 
things can be established there seems to be all the less 
reason for Germany to set any store on them. What 
really matters is that the works, innocent or guileful, 
valuable or useless, shall not be allowed to stand in 
the way of general pacification and disarmament. 
Germany’s duty in this respect is as clear as that of 
any other nation; indeed, it is even clearer, because 
her reception into the League was at once a challenge 
and an appeal to her good intentions. 

As for the export of war materials it has been said 
in Germany that Great Britain wants to put an embargo 
on this trade merely out of commercial jealousy. That 
is surely not a very penetrating criticism to come from 
the country which has to thank Great Britain for 
championing the cause of her entry into the League. 
We imagine, however, that it comes from newspapers 
rather than from informed politicians. If armament 
factories were allowed to rise freely in Germany to 
supply foreign demands, Germany would be able to 
adapt these sources of supply entirely to her own uses. 

She must not do less than is expected of her, and the 
least that is expected is that she shall serve the cause 
of general disarmament and let her own disarmament 
be but the first step in a general movement. Everybody 
knows that the Government has been in a very dillicult 
position in relation to the militarists, who have disguised 
military preparations in various ways and have had 
continually to be placated for the sake of domestic 
peace. These two questions of Kénigsberg and_ the 
export of war material are, however, matters in which 
Germany stands to gain much more from the esteem 
of other nations than from the purchased complaisance 
of her militarists. 

The document which was written out at Geneva 
last Sunday means, in sum, that Germany has been 
given the credit for having disarmed herself, although 
several points had to be stretched in order to make this 
assumption. It was in our view a mere act of common 
sense to assume German honesty directly she was 
accepted as an equal in the League. To call her an 
equal and to treat her as an unequal is an absurd con- 
tradiction. In order to Jaunch this common-sense 
policy, however, the spirit of Locarno was preferred to 
the letter of the Treaty of Versailles. It is “up to” 
Germany to show that M. Poincaré has been wrong in 
holding out and that M. Briand has been right in giving 
way. 
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London: Its Amenities and Necessities 
will be ugly because it is to be a double decker. One 


AST Sunday’s papers contained an announcement 
L that ‘a million red herrings and a large quantity 
of sprats were lately destroyed in a fire at Lowestoft.” 
Could there be a better epitome of Lord Lee’s admirable 
Bridges Report—a document which places not only 
all London, but all Britain, here and overseas, under 
a deep debt of gratitude? Lord Lee, as he was bound 
to do, has laid great stress upon the physical necessities 
of London’s traffic and the need for providing more 
bridges and better bridges to carry the rush of foot 


passengers and vehicles across the Thames between 
Blackfriars Bridge and Westminster Bridge. But, in 


spite of this recognition of the need for being practical, 
he has never for a moment forgotten that is is his duty 
to protect the amenities of London and to help to make 
her what she ought to be, and, indeed is, if only people 
realized it, the great world city of the future, whether 
for beauty, convenience, magnificence, or historic charm. 
Rome was the paramount city of the Middle Ages and 
Venice held the diadem in the 
Paris in the eighteenth and_nine- 


early Renaissance. 
later Renaissance ; 
teenth centuries. Now comes London as the city of cities, 

To return to our million red herrings and quantities 
of sprats. The slaughter of red herrings by Lord Lee’s 
scheme has been immediate and will prove to be pro- 
gressive. The first to go was that nightmare proposal, 
the St. Paul’s Bridge. It is now but the shadow of a 
name. The next bogy to be slain was the dilemma 
that if Waterloo Bridge is left as it is it will be unable 
to do its work, and that if it is widened it will be spoiled ! 

The Report shows that by the ingenious and not 
necessarily ugly device of corbelling the bridge can be 
widened both for vehicular and foot passenger traffic. 
And here we may point out that anyone who is frightened 
by the word should look at some examples of corbelling 
Paris, in the Pont Neuf (close to Notre-Dame), 


in being. 
made, and 


shows how beautiful corbelling can be 
Edinburgh and many other of our cities, north and 
south, take up the tale. Other red herrings are to be 
found in the fantastic schemes which ignore the essential 
needs of London and propose schemes for getting traffic 
across the river at its most congested section and then 
pouring it into an area which is contracted by the con- 
figuration of the river on two sides, and on the other 
by the whirlpool of which the “ Elephant and Castle ” is 
the vortex. The Report, never content with mere 
negation, meets these proposals with a bold, constructive 
proposal. It takes a spacious viaduct over Ludgate 
Hill, and throws a new road and railway bridge across 
the river at Charing Cross. This, if we understand 
the plan rightly, would leave the new double-decker 
railway and vehicular bridge at Charing Cross to do 
its own work unimpeded and would divert a great deal 
of the south-bound traflic, which now tends to congest 
the corner of Wellington Street, and so to threaten 
Waterloo Bridge with an unnecessary and injurious 
form of widening. An excellent precaution is to make 
the Royal Fine Arts Commission the final arbiter, should 
any danger of injury arise in the working out of the 
At the same time, Lord Lee and _ his 
colleagues propose that a Central Traffic Authority 
shall be set up to co-ordinate and harmonize the various 
projects for making London safe, or indeed possible, 
for the transit of men and motors. 
Leaving aside to-day the important 
finance and navigation, we would point out that the 
public need not be afraid that the Charing Cross Bridge 


new schemes. 


questions of 


of the most beautiful bridges, or rather aqueducts, the 
Pont du Gard at Nimes, has three tiers of arches. Our 
next suggestion is that when the proposals for new 
bridges above Westminster Bridge are carried out, the 
experiment of a bridge with houses on it should be 
tried if navigation allows it. ‘Those houses, if laid 
out by a competent architect after the manner of 
London Bridge, ought to prove an admirable specula- 
tion. There is no reason why the rent of the houses 
and shops should not more than pay for the bridge. 
The upper parts of the houses would make delightful 
flats, or a hotel, or, again, they might make provision 
for some of the ever-growing departments of the Central 
Government or of the London County Council. We 
suggest that there could not be a better place for trying 
the experiment than on the site of the present Vauxhall 
Bridge. That very important 
purpose, but, as we all know, it is not now safe for 
It must without delay 
be made capable of relieving the congestion to the west 
of Westminster Bridge. Also, we should make the 
other two new bridges, which are required between 
Putney Bridge and Vauxhall Bridge, self-supporting 
through the structures on them. 

Another matter which in truth deserves the careful 
attention of the Bridges though only 
indirectly, is the disastrous proposal to lay waste all 
the beautiful surrounding the 
proposed Covent Garden site in Bloomsbury and _ to 
turn them into eligible building plots. If this were 
done, it might no doubt be difficult to prevent the 
scheme for placing the new Covent Garden where once 
the turf and the trees of the squares flourished. But 
nobody who cares for the question of London traffic 
can doubt that it would be a great misfortune to have 
Covent Garden placed at the spot now proposed for 
its rejuvenation. The new Covent Garden ought to 
be a great deal further north, and worked in conjunction 
with the three great northern railway stations. Covent 
Garden transplanted there would be a relief instead 
of a hindrance to London traffic. The last of our 
suggestions concerns Mr. A. M. Samuel’s admirable 
scheme for making England better known to the world. 
He should specially point out what London has to offer. 
We must not forget that, though we all know and love 
London, half the United States, and perhaps the whole 
of the South American continent, believes that London 
is a grim, haughty and disregarding place which, instead 
of smiling, frowns upon visitors. We suggest, therefore, 
to Mr. Samuel that he should give ardent attention to the 
popularizing of London. Let all Brazil and all New 
Spain know that London is waiting to receive them! 

Taking the problem of London as a whole, we would 
say that the public must not be afraid of a big scheme 
and a bold scheme, such as Lord Lee’s Commission has 
presented. It would be a terrible misfortune if, instead, 
the British people took up the attitude which they 
have often taken up before when there have been pro- 
posals for great public should 
mutter, “ Tney are sure to make an ugly mess of the 
Yet it is bound to come, and therefore it is 
We must just let the matter 
What is wanted is a public 
suspect 


bridge once served a 


anything but foot passengers. 


Commission, 


squares and gardens 


improvements, and 


whole thing. 
no use to fight against it. 
alone as a dire necessity.” 
opinion which is not afraid—which does not 
itself; or despair of the republics of architecture and 


engineering. 
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The South 


HE controversy over the South African flag has been 
an unfortunate one, for it has stirred up racial 
feeling and reawakened among British and Dutch old 
memories which statesmanship should seek to eradicate. 
Since the publication of the report on Inter-Imperial 
relations by the Imperial Conference a better atmosphere 
has been created. Let us hope, therefore, that the 
problem will be approached by both sides in a conciliatory 
spirit. 

When we sce the improvement in the relations of the 
white population of South Africa that has been effected 
since the signing of the Treaty of Vereeniging we have 
justification for hoping that in another decade British 
and Dutch antagonism will be obliterated by the healing 
hand of time, as effectively as was the old enmity between 
the North and South in the United States. The flag 
question having been raised, however, it is impossible 
to ignore it. What is to be done about it? There appear 
to be three choices; one, to let sleeping dogs lie; 
two, to attempt to reach agreement, recognizing the 
British and Dutch points of view, and to design a flag 
including the Union Jack and the old Transvaal Vierkleur ; 
three, to adopt a new flag which will satisfy both elements 
in the white population—no easy task. 

Most Englishmen would naturally prefer that the 
Union Jack should be retained by South Africa, and that 
it should appear in the corner of the national flag as it 
does in the Canadian, Australian and New Zealand flags, 
but apparently there are strong objections on the part 
of some of the Dutch to this course. If the Dutch 
element refuses to give way, might not a compromise be 
reached ? The Imperial Conference has once again 
defined the constitutional status of a Dominion within 
the British Commonwealth, and has emphasized the 
special position occupied by the Crown. Leaving the 
Union Jack for the moment out of the discussion, why 
should not South Africa’s new flag contain the Royal 
Standard in one corner, symbolizing the common allegi- 
ance of every British subject to the King, imposed on an 
essentially South African background to be devised ? 


ae 


African Flag 


Now that the Dominions in the British Commonwealth 
“are autonomous communities in no way subordinate 
one to another in any aspect of their domestic or externa] 
affairs,” would it not be suitable that their allegiance to 
the King should appear on their national emblems? We 
believe that General Hertzog and the other Nationalist 
leaders would accept such a compromise ; certainly it jg 
entirely in accord with their utterances since the Confer. 
ence. This would not imply that the Union Jack should 
not be flown in South Africa by those who desire to fly 
it—to attempt to abolish it would only foment trouble 
among South Africans of English speech—but it would 
mean that South Africa’s official national emblem in 
future would be the South African flag, on which would 
appear the Royal Standard, the symbol of the allegi. 
ance of the British Commonwealth as a whole to the 
Crown. 

Unless some such compromise is arrived at, it may wel] 
be that a purely South African flag will be adopted by the 
Dutch-speaking South Africans, and then in the course 
of time other Dominions might follow suit. If the two 
races in South Africa could now reach agreement upon a 
flag on which an emblem appeared representing South 
Africa’s Imperial connexion, it would set a precedent 
which could be adopted by any other Dominion desiring 
a national flag apart from the Union Jack. At the 
present time the Irish Free State has a flag on which there 
is no reference to Ireland’s membership in the British 
Commonwealth. Miracles have happened 
may we not hope that in the course of time the Royal 
Standard will one day appear on the Irish flag? Anyhow, 
before South Africans who care for the well-being of the 
British Commonwealth take up the attitude of “ the 
Union Jack or nothing,” they should examine every 
possible alternative. 

The unknown factor is General Hertzog’s intentions; 
but, surely, after his positive declarations of loyalty to 
the British Commonwealth and to the Crown he would 
have no objection to the inclusion of the Royal Standard 
in the South African flag. 


before, so 


The Week in Parliament 


ci debate on the vote of censure last week 
practically brought the session to a close. A few 


days of cleaning up remained, and members found 
themselves free to go home on Wednesday. During 
the last few weeks the House of Lords has surpasscd itself, 
not only getting through a great volume of work, but 
staging debate after debate filled with the most excellent 
matter. In this respect it has compared very favourably 
with the House of Commons, where the speaking has 
been rather bad, and very thin, with the exception of 
the censure debate. A word must be said about certain 
aspects of this debate. At the outset Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald induced an atmosphere of farce. His heart 
was clearly never in the business. But he laid himself 
open to seathing repartee time after time, and paused 
for so long between sentences that the Tories who are 
not very quick in the uptake, but have a strongly- 
developed sense of humour, never failed to score. Upon 
each occasion the Leader of, the Opposition laughed at 
himself, whilst his back-benchers scowled dismally at 
the roof. It must have been a little disheartening to hear 
one’s chief discoursing about will-of-the-wisps ‘* bursting 
out” over “marshy ground” (the Tories thought this 


must go on in the Sahar.) ‘The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,” rashly declared Mr. MacDonald, “ is going 
to bump the box with both hands to-night as usual.” 
* Who’s bumping the box now?” came the crushing 
retort ten minutes later, wrecking a rather good 
peroration, 

The Prime Minister is an extraordinary and surprising 
man. We were prepared for a sombre and depressed 
review of the past, or for an earnest appeal for the 
future. What we got was an intimate and penetrating 
analysis of the psychology of Mr. Cook and those who 
think with him. Not only did he go to the root of the 
whole matter by talking on this theme, but he revealed 
once more a side of his character which the House has 
never properly understood, but in which it has always 
been intensely interested. 

Mr. Lloyd George, not knowing where he stood, but 
in fact between the devil of support for the Government 
and the deep sea of nationalization, in which Messrs. 
Trevelyan Thomson and Percy Harris are so unaccount- 
ably reluctant to swim, delivered a short and bad speech, 
failed to hold the House, and subsequently left it in disgust. 
He would further his own cause at the present time by 
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remaining silent, and a month at Valescure is more likely 
to raise his waning prestige than anything else. Captain 
T. J. O'Connor deserves the highest praise for a debating 
speech which was admirable alike in form and substance. 
Sir Alfred Mond was interesting about industrial organi- 
gation, While Mr. Walsh quoted some wage figures with 
effect, and a packed house assembled at 10.15 to hear 
Mr. Churchill wind up the debate. 

All the old skill was there 
interspersed with deft and laughter-provoking cuts. 
Mr. Churchill hits harder—far harder—than any other 
Minister, but the Labour Party will take more from him 
than from anyone else, for they suecumb as quickly as 
the rest of us to the artistry which is at his command, 
He began to speak of class-warfare, Russia, and Mr, 
Cook—three red rags to a bull as far as the Labour back- 
A murmur of disapproval was 


the vigorous punches 


benchers are concerned. 
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deftly transformed into a volley.of laughter and applause 
by the observation that the miners’ secretary had _ pre- 
sumably gone to Moscow to “ report progress and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

Another added to 
Hansard, another appeal made for “ that higher compre- 


classic debating speech was 
hension of the common interest which we all have in 
the vital industries of the country, without which in 
this island we shall not succeed for any lengthy period 
of time to nourish our teeming millions,” the Government 
got a majority of over 200, and members trooped off to 
bed pondering over these and other things. 

Thus ends a fateful session, in the course of which we 
have witnessed industrial strife and misery on an un- 
precedented scale, and, despite all, the passage of much 
useful legislation, the benefits of which will yet be felt. 
WatrcuMan, 


The Problem of the Family 
VII.—Birth Control and National Well-Being 


YIRTH control is not a cure for all national ills. 
B \ Britain with a sharply declining population 
would be a decaying Britain. Any reduction that comes 
through birth control is lopsided. It gives fewer young 
people, fewer adult workers and a larger proportion of 
old folk. 


is, In Many 


But while birth control is not a panacea, it 
cases, economically and socially, almost 
inevitable. 

The main objections to the systematic limitation of 
the family are religious, moral, medical and national. 
The religious argument that birth control is unchristian 
s one for the individual conscience. Undoubtedly the 
attitude of the Church of England and of the main 
Nonconformist modified 


within the past few years. 


Churches has becn greatly 
They are 


accepting some measure of birth control as permissible 


more and more 


in morals even though undesirable in practice. 


Catholicism sitll remains immovably hostile. The argu- 
ment that the spread of knowledge of birth control will 
lead to increased immorality, especially among women 
who up to now have been deterred by fear of consequences, 
This is true, and experience 


raises a very real point. 


has proved it true. 


of a higher code of morality for one that bases itself 


The only remedy is the substitution 


on fear. 

On the medical side, it has been widely stated that the 
growing practice of birth control has led to an increase of 
ovarian diseases, particularly of cancer. I have been 
unable to trace any connexion between these two things. 
The consensus of medical opinion can be briefly stated. 
Child] 
There should be no interference with the birth of the first 


ss marriages are undoubtedly bad for the woman. 
child after marriage. Such interference, if too long 
continued, tends to produce permanent infertility. The 
limitation and the regulation of births after the first child 
does no physical harm, if right methods are used and the 
interval between births is not too long. In many cases, 
such regulation is a positive benefit to both mother 
and child. 


Let m 


a strong opponent of birth control. 


Dr. Mary Scharlieb is 


jut when asked by 


quote two authorities. 


the National Birth Rate Commission if such control causes 
disease she said that it does not. ‘I do not believe 
that it does any harm whatever,” said Sir Francis 
Champneys before the same Commission. “ If you mean 
absolute prevention and not allowing women to have 
any children at all, it does produce a deleterious effec 


on her, but if vou mean that she has four children instead 


of eight, I have never seen any effect produced in that 
way myself.” 

It is bad that birth control should be employed mainly 
The fact that the birth 
is only half 


by one class of the community. 
rate among the upper and middle classes 
that among the poorest naturally causes uneasiness. 
This does not mean that the son of the well-to-do is of 
necessity of more value to the State than the poor 
** Prodigious actions may as well be done 
It would be as 


man’s child. 
by weaver’s issue as by prince’s son.” 
harmful, because equally ill balanced, to have an excessive 
birth rate among the black-coated classes ayd sterility 
among the poor. 

There is much to be said for those who engage in active 
birth-control propaganda in the slums. The emphatic 
decision of the Ministry of Health not to permit instruction 
in this subject at infant welfare centres throws the 
burden on volunteer effort. Voluntary clinics in poor 
parts save many poor women from going to dangerous 
quacks, whose methods are more harmful than any 
limitation could be. 

The question whether children from large or small 
families do better in after life is incapable of statistical 
answer. The familiar argument for the small family 
is that parents can afford to give one child or two children 
a better start in life than several. My personal observa- 
tion is that most successful men come from large not 
small families. But I have no authority behind my 
own circle for this view. The single-child home stands 
on a different footing. It is sometimes a real necessity, 


for medical reasons ; 


it is often an imagined necessity ; 


it is always a deplorable necessity. The married couple 
who deliberately adopt childlessness rob themselves of 
the supreme realization of their lives, add fuliy 50 per 
cent. to their prospects of marital unhappiness (see the 


records of the Divorce Court in proof) and do their best 





to ensure for themsclves a lonely old age. is true, 
however lofty the motives from which they act 
Turn from the individual to the national and inter- 


ts of the question. We find abundant 


evidence that imperialism and the 


national aspec 
big family run in 
A virile, active race, seeking to dominate 


its neighbours, usually has a high birth rate, and this 


double harness. 
high birth rate is one of its weapons fot advance. 
Finland is the most striking example of this. There 
two races live side by side, the Finlanders of Swedish 
iders 





descent and the Finns. Fifty -vears ago the Finla: 


dominated the land, and Swedish was the general language 
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among educated people. The Finns have a high birth 
rate, the Swedish Finlanders a low one. To-day the 
Swedish Finns are a rapidly declining people, being 
absorbed by their more virile fellow-countrymen. Swedish 
speech is giving place to Finnish; whole communities 
once Swedish are now Finnish in language, and under a 
nominal equality in law the Finns dominate the Republic. 
Inter-marriage now means, in most cases, that the 
Swedish side is absorbed by the Finnish. The Finns 
formerly lived mainly in the interior and the north. 
In recent years they have been steadily migrating to the 
coast, absorbing the Swedes in their advance. 

Russia, the most imperialistic and aggressive nation 
of to-day (despite its denunciation of capitalist im- 
perialism) is once more a land of rapidly increasing 
population. I do not give figures, because the Russian 
statistics are admittedly imperfect and incomplete, 
but the increase will be questioned, I imagine, by few 
who know Soviet Russia to-day. Poland, young and 
ambitious, has proportionally doubled the children of her 
quiet Scandinavian neighbours. Sweden, in the days 
when Gustavus Adolphus led his victorious armies 
into the heart of Europe, had a birth rate of over 36 per 
thousand (modified, it is true, by an infant death rate of 
260 per thousand). Sweden to-day, pacifist and placid, 
has a birth rate less than half of them. Mussolini 
preaches the full cradle. France, overweighted by 
individual love of comfort and threatened by declining 
population, is taking counsel how to increase her homes. 
Birth promotion has become a public question, Southern 
France sees itself, in imagination, absorbed by the more 
fecund Italian. The actual French birth rate (after 
allowing for certain foreign elements) is 18.7 per thousand. 


— ce = 


The infant death rate is high. 
fallen almost to nothing. 

The French Canadian, one of the most fertile of peoples, 
holds his own strongly and increasingly against the 
British immigrants in the Dominion. The population of 
the Japanese Empire has risen (including the absorption 
of weaker neighbours) from thirty-six millions in 1889 
to eighty-one millions to-day. The introduction of 
modern medical knowledge is starting the same increasg 
in China. It needs no elaboration to show what this must 
mean. The negro Once 
outside his own limits of climate, his rate of increase 
is checked. 

The check of the declining birth rate in Britain would 
be a small thing in itself. Ten feeble children brought 
up by a slum mother, most of them doomed from birth 
to be a burden on the nation, are a loss, not a gain to us, 
But if England is to hold her own she must have abundant 
and strong children. Here we find the birth-rate 
question inextricably mixed up with the problems of the 
slums, of taxation, and of education. On the one hand 
we must teach the pride of family, the glory and honour 
of motherhood, the strength of home life. But this js 
mere mockery unless at the same time we as a nation, 
see that our people have homes in which decent life is 
possible, a reasonable assurance of work, and a possibility 
of maintaining their families without overwhelming 
hardship. Were the affairs of the nation run logically, 
we would prohibit, by every means, the reproduction of 
feeble-minded and dangerously diseased, encourage the 
limitation of families among idlers and the very poor, 
and foster the families of the real workers of every class, 

[Concluded] F. A. Mackenzir, 


. a 
The rate of increase has 


is a less serious problem. 


Public Schools and Social Service 


(Dr. Rendall, ex-Head-Master of Winchester, continues 
the discussion.) 


AM largely in agreement with the admirable articles 
by the Head-Master of Harrow and the Head- 
Master of Stowe, though a few points may emerge in 
which I differ from the latter—I shall not dwell upon 
the broad gulf between rich and poor and the urgent 


peril it constitutes, so strongly set out by Dr. 
Norwood. On my journeys in America I have more 
than once been challenged to define an English 


Public School and to defend its claim to that title. 
One could only point out that a Public School in 
England is so called not because it accepts public money 
or caters for the public in general, but because it has 
adopted public duty, public service and, if need be, 
public sacrifice, as its watchwords. Service, in fact, is 
not an accidental quality, it is the very essence of its 
character and tradition. It is an inheritance from the 
Middle Ages, which has been carefully and proudly 
fostered by the best schools in the country ; whenever 
the Public Schools forget this tradition they had better 
shut their doors and hand over their buildings to worthier 
guidance. 

No sehool, in a word, deserves the title of public, 
which is often lightly assumed, unless it is animated by 
public spirit, so that the bulk of its boys face the world 
with a resolution to do something beyond the low ambition 
of making a reasonabie income. I need hardly say that 
this high tradition is often associated with manners and 
customs which, however quaint and obsolete, spring 
from a great epoch, namely, the days of chivalry, and 


are perpetual reminders of the obligations connected 
with privilege. 

This spirit can, of course, be implanted in a new founda- 
tion, and it was a great moment when Stowe, with its 
historic home and superb environment, started on its 
adventurous career. All the brotherhood stood round and 
wished it well. 

It may be said that there is less scope to-day for 
voluntary service than there was a gencration since ; 
yet no one will deny that Church and State, town and 
country still offer abundant opportunity. I believe that 
special and temporary largely 
responsible for the shortage of men in the Church, 
in the Army and Navy and in the Indian Civil Service. 
Candidates are already more numerous and the quality 
is improving. 

I maintain, then, that there is scope for public service 
to-day and that the spirit is very much alive in our Public 
Schools. Are they doing their best to kindle and maintain 
it? It is here that I part company with Mr. Roxburgh : 
his indictment is a sweeping one; they are ‘ 
an almost complete failure to educate boys for the 
leadership of the nation.” I simply do not know what 
these words mean. 

They are the reverse of true if applied to the boy-oflicers 
of twelve years since. Surely it was the power of “ leader- 
ship” which enabled boys of eighteen to leave school 
and immediately take up a command in the field. 1 
am quite sure that Mr. Roxburgh would agree. And the 
O.T.C. of to-day holds the same position as it did twelve 


reasons have been 


‘guilty of 


years ago. There is no relaxation of discipline or 
keenness, 
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But I suppose he means that we are not teaching boys 
to become leaders in commerce or play their part worthily 
jin time of peace. It is true that we are not teaching 
« Civics,’ which seems to be his panacea, to any large 
extent. In more than one school it has been tried and 
found wanting. If it can be made attractive and 
intelligible as a school-subject, by all means let it find 
It is also true that we are not as a rule 


a modest place. 
History, and 


teaching economics, for a good reason. 
especially modern history, has become a far more import- 
ant and thorough subject than it was, and the science of 
economics becomes more intelligible when treated as 
a part of history and linked up with definite social 
movements and personalities than as an _ abstract 
study. 

But, surely, and here I think we are all agreed, putting 
home out of the question, the school Mission, the school 
pulpit, the school debate, and other societies, and, above 
all, the masters themselves (not only or chiefly in the class, 
rooms) are the main influences which awake and sustain 
the spirit of service and mould boys into leaders. 

It is hinted that missions which started with a strong 
impulse turn into humdrum parishes. Well, endow 
your parish and start a fresh mission. Winchester, for 
instance, has now built two fine churches and endowed two 
parishes in Portsmouth. Soon, no doubt, she will start 
upon a third. Let senior boys spend week-ends there, 
join in their camps and welcome mission boys at their own 
school. Let the missioner come often and bring a 
breath of a sterner atmosphere and hardier type into the 
cricket-field and boarding-house. Let boys not only 
debate social subjects by themselves but hold joint 
debates with working men’s clubs. Have business and 
professional men down to lecture ; do not be afraid even 
of labour-leaders. 

I have hinted at one other form of inspiration: we 
must, above all, choose Masters of publie spirit, who 
know something at first hand of the poor, and have dealt 
personally with civie problems ; a mayor, an alderman, 
a county councillor, a ‘ C.O.S.” man, for instance, 
may cach: play a large part in school life, especially 
if their sense of duty is salted with humour and they 
know how to edify without preaching. 


Sir Henry Newbolt, in the last two chapters of his 
charming book, The Happy Warrior, has pointed out that 
the house master is the knight and his house the feudal 
castle. If he carries with him a large measure of the 
spirit of service it is bound to find a channel into the hearts 
of his squires and pages. 

This brings me to my last point. 
seen an amazing development of secondary education in 
England. The number of schools, so called ‘ public,” 
which belong to the Head-Masters’ Conference is now 
150. But there are many hundreds of other secondary 
schools which are striding forward both intellectually 


This century has 


and in other ways. 

Take one figure only 
school certificate seven or cight years ago was 20,000 ; 
Meanwhile, these day-schools 
are forming themselves into “ houses’: they have their 
organizations of old boys, and are in many ways picking 
up, bit by bit, the Public School tradition, of which 
the centre is service. A few Public School men are now 
teaching in these schools with the object of carrying 
the spirit of their own school further afield. 

A few years ago, with the same object, Public School 
boys acted as coaches and umpires in the football- 
matches of the primary schools, which are being caught 
by the same spirit. 

Nor are the primary schools lacking in enterprise. 
The author of The Happy Warrior suggests that the 
Boy-Scout movement which, with many ups and downs, 
is now spreading over the civilized world is carrying 
the Public School spirit of service into the homes of the 
It certainly offers an casy link between the haves 
and schools like Eton, which have 


the number of candidates for the 


this year it was 53,000. 


poor. 
and the have-nots ; 
adopted it as an element in their school-life, have shown, 
I think, courage and vision. We seem to see glimpses 
of a world in which the Public School spirit will be widely 
diffused, in which the whole of-our society will have felt 
its influence. Those days lie far ahead. For the present 
we can but acknowledge our ignorance, our narrowness 
and our prejudice and look to the influences and the 
spirit upon which I have dwelt rather than to new 
subjects in the curriculum if we are to rebuild the 


dislocated fabric of our society. M. J. Renpauu, 


How to Make British Farming Pay 
ViI.—Are Sheltered Markets Necessary ? 


NAN British farming be made to pay without giving 

the British land some shelter in its home markets? 
Can reasonably skilful and prudent British farmers as a 
class—not a few especially intelligent and fortunate 
individuals who could make anything pay in any 
succeed under strict Free Trade con- 
ditions, given cheap credit, efficient and _ plentiful 
agricultural education, and skilful co-operation in the 


circumstances 


matter of transport and marketing ? 

In my opinion, no. They must have some shelter— 
at any rate for a time—in their home markets from 
foreign competition : and in my opinion can have that 
shelter without increasing the average cost of food to 
the consumer. 

To establish the case for shelter, I plead that British 


agriculture is, though not an infant industry, a sorely 


debilitated industry that cannot face the free winds of 


compctition. 
How tue Lanp Came To A WastTING ILLNEss. 
England, a century or so ago, rested her national 
life on agriculture, trading, manufactures and _ fisheries 


in that order of importance. When the age of coal, 
steam and power-machinery came, with its demand 
for a great mining and factory population, England 
responded first: partly because of her coal measures, 
partly because of her national genius for organization, 
and because her supremacy at sea had kept away from 
her territory the wars which had ravaged the rest of 
Europe. For a while the British Isles had almost a 
monopoly in supplying the world’s call for machinery, 
railways and the other material of the new civilization. 
Great prosperity came from this, but also great unsettle- 
ment of equilibrium. In other countries the growth of 
the new industrial life 
unsettlement very much. less. 


was much more slow, and the 


If there had not been a Free Trade system adopted 
in England shortly after the rise of the new industrialism, 
there would thus still have been a grave agricultural 
crisis, due to the withdrawal of labour and capital from 
the fields for factories and mines. England’s landowners 
had to face, on a larger scale, the same difliculty as 
Australian iandowners when the gold discoveries were 
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announced—a transfer of credit and labour to more 
profitable spheres. (It is interesting to note that the 
authorities in Australia attempted for some time to 
suppress the news of gold discoveries as “ the reports 
would take away the settlers and their labourers from the 
farms.”’) 


How Cuear Foop Came. 


The withdrawal of labour and capital from agriculture, 
and the quick growth of an industrial population, were 
responsible in the first instance for dear food conditions. 
A remedy was sought in throwing down the barriers 
against imports of food: and that was the second blow 
(not the first) to the English landowner. Then the third 
blow fell. The great empty spaces of the New World 
began to be colonized. They were cultivated roughly, 
cheaply, and a virgin soil responded with good crops, 
letting loose a flood of cheap agricultural products which 
threatened for a time the economic stability of every old 
landed industry. The wheat—to take one typical 
instance—of the new lands, grown without fertilizers, with 
but the lightest cultivation, on lands subjected to no 
burdens of supporting great armaments, transported 
across the oceans by the new cheap means of communica- 
tion which steam had made possible, could reach the 
industrial centres of Europe at a price lower than the cost 
of European production. It could reach, and it did 
reach, those of Great Britain. In other countries it was 
stopped by tariff barriers. The cheap products of the 
New World thus concentrated on British markets. 


Tue AGRICULTURAL CRISIS. 


The British land had thus to face, first a keen compe- 
tition for the capital and labour supply, then an open 
market for its products, and then an era of low prices for 
agricultural products, an era which can never recur in all 
probability since it was due to the first exploitation of 
virgin soils. The crisis in agriculture caused by the 
opening-up of the virgin soil of the American West was 
not confined to Great Britain. It was felt even in the 
Eastern States of the American Republic and in Old 
Canada, where many farms were abandoned altogether or, 
like English wheat farms, went under grass. On the 
continent of Europe, where the farmer was barricaded 
against competition by high tariffs, and where there had 
not been the sudden withdrawal of capital and labour from 
the land, the crisis was not so severe. But in England 
the land industry was prostrated. Rents were practically 
abolished and the landlord allowed his tenants to use his 
land, and sometimes his capital, free, to tide over the 
crisis. But even so, much of the land went out of culti- 
vation, and has remained out of cultivation since, except 
for a brief and partial revival during the War. 

Tue Dear Foon Issuer. 

Agriculture is thus an invalid industry which has 
suffered over half a century from wasting disease. It 
cannot be now restored to full vigour without being 
granted some shelter, some “ coddling.” In giving that 
shelter, practical statesmanship will encounter difliculties 
since the proportion of the agricultural community to the 
rest of the population has sunk so low, and since political 
and humanitarian considerations veto any changes 
which would add appreciably to the cost of living. But 
it can be done. In other countries the task has not been 
so difficult because shelter has been always given, or was 
given at the first stage of agricultural depression, or 
because they can feed their population without imports. 
In Australia, for instance, after a policy of agricultural 
Protection had been adopted, the range of food duties 
reached an average of about 30 per cent. without increasing 


e.. 


<< a 


the cost of living. (I have had experience in Australia 
both under Free Trade and under Protection.) France, 
with her system of agricultural protection, has a slightly 
lower cost of living than England, though comparison ig 
difficult while the exchange fluctuates. An unbiassed 
examination of the facts will lead to the conclusion that 
it is possible for any country with a fair range of natural 
resources to encourage its agricultural industry without 
raising the cost of living. 
STEADY THE MARKET. 

Tf, then (it will be asked), a policy of sheltered markets 
is not going to raise prices to the consumer, what is its 
use to the farmer? The answer to that is that the advan- 
tage sought would be a steadiness of market, which 
would not put burdens on the consumer. (Those lands 
whose own surplus products form our cheap food 
supplies are all lands of high agricultural protection !) 
The conditions of agriculture make it necessary that 
the landowner should be assured of a steady market, 
A manufacturer may close down his works at a time of 
cheap and unprofitable prices and start again. When the 
farmer “ closes down” it takes years to get the land 
back to the plough and to recruit the labour to till it, 
He should, therefore, have shelter against ‘“ dumping,” 
against spasmodic competition. 

For Instance, PoTators. 

Let me illustrate with the case of one food staple, 
potatoes. England is naturally one of the finest potato- 
growing countries of the world, and could provide cheap 
potatoes for all its population, and a surplus for use in 
making starch, alcohol, &c., and for stock food. But 
it does not ; though there is little cause for valid criticism, 
so far as I can see, of British methods of potato pro- 
duction. But the nigger in the fence is that when it is 
a good potato year in England it is usually also a good 
potato year in the rest of the potato zone of Northern 
Europe, and Germany, probably Belgium and Holland 
also, have surpluses to export. There is only one market 
open, that of England, and their surpluses are ‘* dumped ” 
here: the English market is “ broken”: growers 
‘vannot get a reasonable price for their bountiful crops, 
and sometimes have to be content with less than the 
crop has cost to plant and raise and market. Nor does 
the consumer usually benefit to the full; the middlemen 
see to that. Granted that co-operation among our 
producers would do something to help, since the foreign 
surplus available is not enough to supply our market fully. 
Nevertheless, it would be imposing an impossible burden 
on any co-operative association of potato-growers to 
ask it to be prepared to buy up all foreign imports and 
to “ hold the market.” 

Confining the argument to this one point of potatoes, 
I insist that the present Free Trade in potatoes does not 
benefit the population with cheap potatoes, and that 
reasonable statesmanship should be able to keep the 
British market for the British producer without raising 
the price to the consumer. 

I do not despair of converting even Mr. Lloyd George 
to this practical view when I remember his refusal 
before the War to stamp out the infant industry of 
beet sugar-growing by exposing it to Free Trade 
conditions. Frank Fox, 


(Nett Article: Sheltered Markets—contd.) 
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China and the Missionaries 


[Dr. Hu Shih is Professor of Literature at Peking University 
and was recently appointed a member of the British Boxer In- 
demnity Committee. He is not himself a Christian.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 

O say, as Lord Incheape does, that the missionaries 
are responsible for the present troubles in China 
is to pay a tribute to the missionary movement which 
it does not deserve. The missionaries have done very 
good work, and apart from the varying forms of the 
Christian faith they have brought to China, they have 
brought wisdom, and the rudiments of modern science 
and civilization. These are more welcome than the 
particular form of their religion, and it is these rudiments 
of modern life, such as hospitals and schools, which 
have played the part of pioneer work, especially in 
those regions in the interior where Chinese enterprises 
of a modern nature have been absent. 

Missionaries have done good work also in various 
phases of Chinese reform such as foot-binding and opium 
repression. Their work is appreciated by all fair and 
historically-minded persons in my country. 

But the process of the modernization of China has 
probably gone further than the early missionaries 
dreamed of. On the one hand there have _ been 
materialistic tendencies which have been manifested, 
negatively, in all forms of resentment against the treaty 
restrictions imposed on China. On the other hand, 


the advancement in modern education has not only 
brought scientific views of life and the universe into 
China, but has also revived the nationalistic and 
naturalistic thought indigenous to the Chinese mind. 
This combination of modern science with Chinese 
nationalism is one of the difficulties which the mis- 
sionaries are encountering and must encounter in the 
China of the future. 

With regard to the national movement, the missionaries 
have on the whole appreciated its value better than 
the other groups of foreigners. Very recently the 
missionaries, through the National Christian Council 
of China, expressed themselves in favour of the abolition 
of extra-territorial restrictions and the special privileges 
granted to missionaries. They are at least more appre- 
iative of China’s aspirations than other Europeans, 
and if their views had been accepted by “ die-hards ” 
amongst British nationals and those of other countries, 
in all probability many of the present causes of inter- 
national friction would have been remedied long ago. 

It is not primarily an attempt to “* break down China’s 
ancient faiths,” to quote Lord Inchcape, that has caused 
the anti-foreign feeling that now undoubtedly exists 
in China. The reason is rather to be found in a general 
national resentment against imperialistic aggression. 

Hv Sun. 


The Small Museum 


“TY AVE you seen our Museum? You have? But 

you haven’t seen our Dance Hall yet, I think.” 
That is the way of it. A small town museum is a sight— 
a sad sight sometimes—a show, a place that visitors 
must visit—once. But of course nobody would dream of 
asking them to repeat the visit. Even the people whose 
own it is are not to be coerced into doing that. 

One ostrich egg is very like another. A South Sea 
idol is very hideous, but we never can recapture the 
first shock of delight at its hideousness. A whale’s jaw 
is fearfully and wonderfully made, but does not elicit 
a truly hearty “ O Lawks!” on second view. So if our 
museum be of that kind we leave it severely alone for 
the rest of our days. 

There are too many of these melancholy rareeshows 
in our smaller towns. The city has its great and fine 
collection, with gifted Curator and staff, plenty of room, 
plenty of money and civie pride behind all as a strong 
reserve. But here we are, a little town—not so little, 
after all, with our cool ten thousand—that has at last 
taken the step it has been so long considering and now 
sees its own museum an accomplished fact. All but the 
contents. We have our Committee, of course ... 
quite competent, thank you. The trouble before them is 
not that they will find a difficulty in filling their space, 
but that they will be offered enough material to fill it 
three times over. 

A rumour that gifts to our museum will be welcomed 
has gone round the district. Each housewife secs here 
a Heaven-sent chance. That reputed Satsuma giant 
which Uncle John says he brought from the East, but 
cynical Cousin Peter— Yes, the East End.” That bit 
of might-be-pseudo-Rhodian — ware. Those twin 
statuettes so deplorably decayed that they must surely 
have passed a few centuries on the sea-floor where “ the 
Adriatic breaks in a warm bay.” Without offending a 


single susceptibility—paying, indeed, a nice compliment 
to the donors or sponsors—every one of these fine things 
may now be “generously presented” to our Town 
Museum. 

But, you will urge, the Curator or the Committee can 
decline such gifts. Can he—can they ? Not in our town. 
Pressure of space ? But they took the whole of the Rear- 
Admiral’s collection of flint implements. Of course we 
are not all admirals, but you won’t persuade Peter Jackson 
of “* Sunflowers ”’—and Mrs. Jackson—that there wasn’t 
a corner to spare for their model of the ‘Cutty Sark’ 
under full sail. 

I leave our own Committee to tackle its own problem, 
but a word of advice to others may be timely. Try 
to secure a chairman who shall be as sensitive to criticism 
as one of the Museum’s stone axes—and with a cutting- 
edge as keen. Refer all comers to him. If you cannot 
find such a treasure, pick one who is so absent-minded that 
he is competent to mislay irretrievably any specified 
object, no matter how bulky. If you look to popular 
favour, as, of course, you should, remember that local 
specimens have a decided drawing-power. A man who 
heretofore would not give twopence for all the Roman 
remains in Britain will discover a surprising enthusiasm 
if he knows that a certain fibula was dug up on the farm 
which has been the limit of his Sunday evening walk for 
many years. That farm may prove to be also his life’s 
turning-point. To be local is not necessarily to be 
narrow. Your locality may be so prolific, your exhibits 
so well arranged, as to excite admiration in circles where 
praise is praise indeed. Illustrious persons may descend 
upon your town and stay there, all for the sake of your 
treasure-house. You will be enthusiasts then, every man- 
jack and woman-jill, most of you experts, and the whole 
town with the country round about it will be a setting 
Frazer HEARNE, 





for your gem of a museum, 
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In an Indian Village 


| F ges many other atomic hamlets that speck the 
endless wastelands, Utne lies as a little speck on 
the bleak expanses of India. Men, women, children, 
cows, goats, buffaloes and mongrel dogs make up there 
& population of a few hundred living beings. But even 
there may be seen a kind of aristocracy. Brahmins, 
Mahrathas, cows, buffaloes and goats belong to the 
upper classes; while Mahars, Dheds (the scavenger 
castes) and the pariah dogs belong to the lower classes, 
The Mamletdar is the distant Duke; the Patel is the 
village Squire ; and the Schoolmaster is village-property, 
the maid-of-all-work in the village. 

The people of Utne grow rice during the monsoon 
and store it up for the rest of the year. During the 
burning summer months the men and boys take their 
little, primitive rake, a “‘ matka” (vessel) of water and 
a dish of rice with them to the fields. They bend over 
the rake—almost double up over it—and painfully rake 
the dry rice stubble into little heaps to be burned as 
manure for the next season’s crop of rice. They take 
a great draught of water straight from the “ matka” 
and bend again over their rakes. They eat their plate 
of boiled rice and drink their fill of water until their 
stomachs are comfortably distended. Then they once 
more double up over their rounded bellies and rake, 
rake, rake. That is the men’s work. The women have 
their corn to grind, their pots to fill at the well, their 
fuel to get, their babies to stuff with unnatural foods 
(followed by “infant mortality ” quack drugs), their 
children to pet and scold and thrash and look after 
generally. That is the women’s work. Then comes 
life. To tramp or to go by bullock-cart some rough 
miles to a “ jatra” (fair) for drink and merriment— 
that is their life—the men’s life. The women are out 
of it and best out of it. For them work is life and life 
is—work. 

In Utne happiness is taken to be a state of vacuity. 
Those who can afford this state are the Brahmin land- 
lords. They enjoy bliss as the reward of past virtues 
in past lives. Such bliss is beyond the dreams of the 
low-born. By his nature he is incapable of virtue. 
Therefore, for him even to dream of enjoying bliss in 
this life would be sacrilege. Such is the constitution 
of God’s wise government as accepted and approved 
by Utne. The villager does not ask for more. That 
is as much metaphysics as he can digest, and he likes to 
leave well alone. Does the Patel lord it over him ? 
The wise villager does not complain, for it is the Patel’s 
turn to boss now. Perhaps the poor villager’s turn 
will also come some day in a future life, and it would 
be just as silly for him to object to such destiny as it 
would be for him to object to the rules of a game. 

Even in such a compact scheme of village life working 
to clockwork perfection, curiosities are not unknown. 
Such a curiosity came to Utne, one day, in the form of 
a young Brahmin clad in “ khadi.” The young Brahmin 
brought a strange implement with him, and setting it 
up in the Patel’s thatch-built office, began to work it. 
With one hand he turned a handle which turned a wheel, 
and with the other he drew out a thread of yarn at the 
point of a spindle. Who was this queer stranger and 
what was his business in Utne? Who was the great 
Gandhi, the Mahatmaji of whom the stranger spoke with 
such reverence ? And if he was so great, why had he 
not sent them a better gift than this funny little imple- 
ment called a “charkha”? That was their puzzle. 


But the Pandit (scholar and wit) solved it for them. 
Oh the Pandit is so clever! 


The Pandit said, ** Behold 


ee 


this young Brahmin! He is no true Hindu but a spy 
of the White Government, or maybe, he has come to 
rob us of our faith and turn us into Christians!” Byt 
still the Brahmin set up his charkha every morning 
and begged the villagers to throw away the “ Bilayti ” 
(English) clothes they had bought at the great fair 
at Kalyan, and, instead, to spin their own yarn and weave 
their own clothes on the charkha—for was not that the 
wish even of the Mahatmaji (Gandhi) himself? Ang 
so the villagers gathered at the Patel’s mud-and-thatch 
residence to watch the young Brahmin spin his yarn 
and, as the scoffers said, tell his yarns too. 

In an honourable little Indian village like Utne, the 
good folk are never in a hurry about anything. They 
like all that has stood the test of time. A Panchayet 
(village council) which decides all issues in the interests 
of the high-born; a Marwari (money-lender) whose 
principal gathers interest in arithmetical progression ; 
a Pandit who carries the monopoly of knowledge; 4 
Patel who enjoys by hereditary right the lion’s share 
of all the goods of life; a wife who can never know her 
own mind or know better than her lord—these and many 
others are institutions that have stood the test of time: 
institutions which no right-minded villager would ever 
dream of wishing to reform. The weekly fair, the liquor- 
parties, the great, annual fair at Kalyan where they 
buy Lancashire cloth—these are other time-honoured 
precedents in the history of a self-respecting village like 
Utne. No man could seriously consider a proposal to 
substitute primary education for a “ jatra” (weekly 
fair) or “ hand-spun, hand-woven,” cheap, Swadeshi 
cloth for ready-made, expensive Lancashire cloth. And 
yet here was our friend, the young Brahmin, always 
speaking unapprovingly of liquor-partics and “ jatras ” 
and Lancashire cloth and ever extolling primary education 
and “ hand-spun, hand-woven khadi ” ! 

FREDVON KapraJl. 


Correspondence 


[A LetTrer FROM VIENNA.] 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Austrian politics, society, literature and public life are 
still under the influence of a post-War phenomenon called the 
Balkanization of Central Europe. After the old Monarchy 
was broken up and the new States were made republics, the 
nobility was rapidly impoverished, and it was now easy for 
the War-profiteers to form a new society, to which the old 
society—which, of course, can hardly keep pace in matters 
regarding money and display—is lending its halo. 

Closely with this goes naturally the fact that society is 
becoming more and more Jewish. So, for instance, there are 
in Vienna to-day a number of parvenus who bring up young 
men of the impoverished nobility, so as to get their daughters 
** into society.” Those who know the Vienna of pre-War days 
and come back to the Vienna of to-day will be amazed at the 
change which. society-life itself has undergone. The merry 
sociability of the Viennese has passed away, and at the 
moment Vienna is in the grips of the bridge-fever. Bridge, 
radio, and the modern dances which supplant the graceful 
valse have done much to change entirely the aspect of 
Viennese society. In the theatre and literature there is a 
strong inclination towards the English. The Reinhardt 
Theatre in Vienna has almost exclusively English pieces in its 
répertoire : for preference those by Galsworthy and Shaw. Both 
these authors are honoured much more over here than in their 
home country (like the prophet in his own country). ‘* Loyal- 
ties,” ‘* Windows,” and ** The Forest’ each had a run of several 
months, with the house sold out every time ; while the publica- 
tion Fritz Zsolnay has made it its duty to bring out the former's 
works in German. Shaw is really more liked in Germany 
than by us, and while Galsworthy is more fashionable here 
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and in Hungary, “G.B.S.” is decidedly unpopular in 
Hungary. Recently Hutchinson has also created a 
sensation here with his novels, If Winter Comes and 
This Freedom. 

The recent big financial scandals are of significance in 
political life. ‘The governing party (the Christian Socialists) 
has had a hand in a deal that was not free from all objection, 
and has cost the State a few milliard crowns. This scandal 
might help the Social Democrats to victory at the next 
election ; these ruled in the years 1919-1920, but with negative 
results to be sure. So the parliamentary system has quite 
failed here, and the call for a dictatorship will not die down, 
although the Fascist propaganda (as it is carried on in Czecho- 
slovakia, for instance) has not put in an appearance here 
yet. When it does, it is quite likely to have a number of 
supporters. 

A leading Hungarian paper, Nemzeli Ujsdg, cites with exact 
dates the paragraph from my letter of January 30th last about 
a union between Austria and Hungary, and is of the same 
opinion. Although a connexion with Germany does not seem 
to be far off, many are afraid that with such a union the 
individuality of our nation would be lost. This fear certainly 
seems founded on fact to all those who know Germany and 
Austria. 

In the provinces broadcasting stations are being erected 
which will partly relay transmissions from Vienna and 
partly transmit their own programmes. One hopes, in 
this way, that another 100,000 listeners will be added to 


the present 230,000. Until now Austria has only had 
three stations—two in Vienna and one in Graz. A 
station in Klagenfurt and one in Innsbruck will be 


opened in a few wecks. 

The air-routes are also being enlarged. To-day one can 
already fly in ten hours from Vienna to London, in seven and a 
half hours to Paris, and in three-quarters of an hour to Buda- 
pest. There are also routes to Prague, Warsaw, Venice and 
Innsbruck. These air-routes have brought us nearer to 
foreign countries, and if we feel depressed about so much 
misery and distress around us, we can always hire an aeroplane 
after breakfast and lunch in lovely Venice.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Your VieNNA CORRESPONDENT. 


Art Exhibitions 


[Tue Mutri-NatTionaL ExutBirion AT THE CHTENIL 
GALLERIES, CHELSEA. |] 


TueEsE excellent Galleries in the King’s Road hold an enter- 
taining and enjoyable collection of work by artists of six 
nationalities. It invites generalizations, but it would be rash 
to put them forward seriously without further evidence ; 
everyone could supply the names of absent artists whom 
it would be necessary to consider in estimating tlicir 
countries’ production. Cross influences are very complicated ; 
the hot violence of colour and light in Cuno Amiet’s work 
might as easily be Mexican as Swiss, and a quietly well 
painted still-life group, by the Mexican, Benjamin Coria, 
would pass as Swiss, but it would be absurd to conclude that 
there is a rapprochement between Swiss and Mexican artists. 
Likenesses are more evident. than differences here, owing 
chiefly to the influence of the “ School of Paris”; nor, as 
Mr. Clive Bell remarks, is this to be deplored. Paintings by 
Matisse, Braque, Roualt, Favory and Utrillo among others 
represent Paris; their qualities need not be insisted on. 
A distinguished portrait by Karl Hofer, and drawings by the 
sculptor Kolbe, in the German section; paintings by C. 
Humbert and M. Savreux among the Swiss, and Walt Kuhn, 
R. Davey, Waldo Pierce, Maurice Sterne, and Arthur Davies 
among the American exhibitors may be noted. The English 
are naturally most fully represented, and by good examples. 
Indeed, the pictures should be savoured first for their own 
qualities, and then compared internationally for one’s own 
curiosity. 
Hvuserr WrELLINGTON, 


Music 


A Spanisn Guirar REcITAL. 


TuE first appearance in London of Sefior Andres Segovia, the 
Spanish guitarist, provided quite a little oasis for the critics 
on their journey through the desert of the concert-world. 
This recital enabled them to revive all that was once sensitive 
in themselves, and with one accord they voted the guitar as an 
instrument to be talked about. This was as it should have 
been, save that in many cases their zeal led them to make 
odious comparisons. One critic discovered that the guitar 
was reminiscent of the clavichord, another that it could be 
likened at times to a muted trumpet and at others to a flute; 
and one went so far as to breathe the unholy name of ukelele. 
That was the unkindest cut of all, for whatever else may be 
said, the guitar is essentially a ‘“* white ” instrument. 

I have referred to these comparisons because I am con- 
vinced they are based upon a wrong conception of the guitar 
and its ways. Senor Segovia, through the extreme beauty of 
his technique and the delicacy of his musicianship, made it 
abundantly clear that his instrument existed by the divine 
right of its own inherent qualities. The fact that its various 
tones and timbres suggested those of other instruments only 
goes to emphasize its own aristocratic descent and the bas- 
tardy of some of its derivatives. The most complete evidence 
of this was given through the playing of a group of Bach 
pieces written for the lute. These represented the perfect 
accord of medium and idea, and served to drive home one more 


nail into the lid of the downright grand piano. 
Basi, MAINE. 


The Theatre 


[‘‘ Granny,” By GraHam Morrat, Royaury Tueatre.— 
“Tue First Year,” BY Frank CRAVEN, APOLLO.]| 
Ir doesn’t matter whether you accept at this season the 
Bergsonian theory of laughter, or another; the fact remains 
that much of the appeal of the funny play consists in mockery 
at embarrassments, awkwardnesses, perplexities ; and these 
may appear pathetic to the sensitive. Thus, I have been 
told, by some of those whom I recommended to go to Yellow 
Sands at the Haymarket, that the old lady’s death, after the 
second act, interposed a note of pathos, and that it wasn’t 
a bit funny to see a tippler making faces at her vacant chair. 
Ilardness of heart prevented me, I suppose, from worrying. 

On the other hand, when bedridden ‘“ Granny,” in Mr, 
Graham Moffat’s new modern Scottish comedy, tried to crawl 
out of her bed, from which, with a great monotony of 
pawkiness, she directs the action of the play, I came near to 
weeping ; nor did the enforced immobility of the old lady 
strike me as humorous. But I could see that other people 
found it so; just as, in a majority, they always laugh at the 
skittishness of partially rejuvenated spinsters and bald 
bachelors making for tardy marriage. You get plenty of that 
at the Royalty ; with the usual Scotch jokes about thrift, 
and a remarkable stationary performance of the old lady 
by Mrs. Graham Moffat. 

At the Apollo, you get the domestic embarrassments 
of two young people—admirably acted by Mr. Ernest Truex 
and Miss Phyllis Povah. Here I “ felt like a good cry” 
over their uneasy first dinner-party, given to a business man 
whom the husband wishes to impress. Pathetic also (to me) 
was the young wife's disappointment with the first year 
of her toiling married life. But Mr. Ernest Truex carries you 
away. His would be a perfect piece of comic acting if he 
would discard certain trivialities of ancient ‘ business,” 
like that which consists in rushing at a half-open door to 
reproach his wife in the next room, whirling on his heels, 
then whirling back to the door. This, however, “ gets a 
laugh,’ as the actors say, and that excuse will easily pass 
in the * merrie ’’ season of approaching Yule. 

The great thing, after all, is the preliminary mood in 
They cannot be expected 


which you approach funny plays. 
before 


to turn Scrooges into Tapleys. Be merrie, then, 
you go to them. 
RIcHARD JENNINGS, 
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Country Life and Sport 


A Fentanp Parapox. 

The local details of events concerned with the soil of England 
are “a thing imagination boggles at.’ They are certainly 
never so much as imagined by most of those who talk politics. 
Perhaps no part of the land is less well known or more sur- 
prising than the so-called Fens, with some of the half-waste 
land that is closely juxtaposed along the Norfolk border. 
Some of this is going through a number of curious experiences 
at the moment. A good many acres have been sold of late at 
prices up to as much as £60 an acre for select bits, or £40 
for less particular pieces. But this sort of value is by no means 
general. Here and there—as I saw last week—are con- 
siderable areas as nearly as possible derelict. They are 
worth about the half-crown that the Government has given 
for some sandy warrens in Norfolk. One of these, alongside 
very valuable land, is valued at not more than £6 an acre—a 
price that would be regarded as low in many of the back 
blocks of New South Wales. It is very important to the 
country to know how and why values can fall so low, for the 
debasement does not lie in the nature of things. 


Tue Pucutr or Lynn. 

Now what makes the better fenland in East Anglia as in 
Holland supremely valuable is not only the black virtue in the 
soil, but the opportunity to regulate exactly the height of the 
water below the soil. The Dutchmen keep this sub-soil 
water level rather higher than our fenmen, chiefly perhaps 
because they grow a great deal of grass on their marshes, and 
grass is a plant with shallow roots. An inch is to a plant say 
of sheep’s fescue what a yard is to a plant of lucerne (incident- 
ally roots of alfalfa in South America are alleged to have been 
found at 90 feet below the surface). However this may be, 
the water level is what matters most; and by way of 
acknowledgment of the fact the various departments are 
known as such and such “ Levels.” It follows that as soon 
as anything goes wrong with the system of drainage the value 
of the land tumbles down. Such calamities have happened 
locally in spite of the huge water-rates ; but what is important 
is not so much the small individual losses, as the threat of a 
much wider and more national catastrophe. The Ouse and 
other rivers, on which chiefly the drainage depends, are 
silting up beyond the mouth, that is where the fresh water 
should have escaped into the sea. King’s Lynn, once one of 
the busiest and commercially most useful harbours in England, 
is on the way to become a Rye, an inland town. Year by year 
it can accommodate only ships of lighter and lighter draught, 
and almost nothing is done to remove the bar or open the 
bottle neck of the river. 

Tue Recepinc WasH. 

It is abundantly clear that the threat of a considerable 
disaster to the richest plains in England can only be removed 
by some wide national scheme that includes the Wash, which 
is changing at a great pace, as well as the local systems of 
drainage. The Government scheme for distributing the rates 
and assuaging the conflict of interests between farmers 
along the upper and lower reaches of the Ouse is expected to 
be in the hands of drainage Commissioners this week, but 
however good it is, it is known to be too partial—not to the 
one side or the other, but in regard to the whole problem. 
The Wash is silting up and, incidentally, is hemmed in by 
rich land asking for reclamation. 

* * * * 
SAVED BY SuGAR. 

In one respect the experiences of this year have most cheer- 
ingly enhanced the value of our Fenlands, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Ely. One single farmer grew a thousand 
acres of sugar beet in that district, and has evinced something 
like genius in discovering the various virtues of the district. 
A fact of special value that he and others have now brought 
to light is that the beet grows best on the poorer land. Years 
ago I came upon one small piece of Jand in Cambridgeshire, 
which after being treated and regarded as quite worthless, 
attained an annual value of £4 an acre, solely because one 
labourer rather more observant than his neighbours dis- 
covered that it was singularly well adapted for growing celery. 
He created value by his application of particular knowledge. 


So it is on some of the lighter fen land in regard to beet. It is 
a safe prophecy (because it is in part already fulfilled) that 9 
good many acres will double in value because of this discovery 
that they will grow good beet, though they may not be good 
enough to grow good wheat, barley or oats. Of course, what 
is known as good land will produce any crop, beet or other, 
but it is found that the roots are considerably richer in sugar 
content where the soil is too light and poor for any grain 
other than rye. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
immense success, both on the farm and in the factory, of this 
year’s sugar beet in the neighbourhood of the Ely factory, 
which by the time the work is over in January next will have 
dealt with 200,000 tons of sugar beet. Small-holders as well 
as bigger farmers have enjoyed the benefits. The profit per 
acre has amounted in favourable cases to double figures. 

* * * * 
Tue Hunt AND THE SLAUGHTERHOUSE. 

An ardent defence of the sport of hunting the carted stag 
comes from a correspondent who has hunted in the West 
Country where, as he says, wild stag hunting is “deeply 
rooted in the affections of men, women and children of all 
classes.” He regards it as the least cruel of all forms of 
hunting, whether the stag is “‘ carted or wild. We shall all 
hope that he is right ; and the essential humanity of many 
masters of hunts is beyond question. ‘The original protest was 
raised against a particular barbarity, against a particular 
act, and it holds. My correspondent, too, is a humanitarian, 
His defence is written chiefly as a preface to a plea of his 
own, for which he deserves every support. He is convinced 
that ‘“‘there is more unnecessary cruelty occurring in the 
slaughterhouse in one day than in the world of blood sports 
in a year. Perhaps our true humanitarians, on whose efforts 
may success attend, will direct their energies to a great evil 
before they attack a much smaller one. . . . This slaughter- 
house reform is long overdue in spite of the gallant efforts 
of a few, among whom the brave lady secretary of the Council 
of Justice for Animals and Mr. John Galsworthy are 
conspicuous.” The correspondent might have added many 
names to his list out of recent files of the Spectator. 

* * * * 
A Doa’s RELAPSE. 

What everyone chiefly noticed about the dog (who is an 
invariable companion of his distinguished and easily dis- 
tinguishable owner) is the extreme woolliness of his coat. His 
eyes are invisible as the eyes of an old English sheepdog, but 


he is certainly no sheepdog. Unkindlier critics will not 
believe that he is any particular sort of dog at all; and 


some go so far as to deny that they can find a_ plausible 
name for any one of his ancestors. The dog, nevertheless, 
is purely bred and in essentials a good specimen of his breed. 
He spent his puppyhood in South Africa, when he was obvious 
to all beholders as an aristocratic Airedale with the form 
as well as the moral and artistic virtues of his race. When 
brought back to England he suddenly blossomed forth, 
like the wild clematis which we call ** old man’s beard,” into 
this woolly covering that utterly disguises his quality from 
all but the most skilful experts. One of these has met his 
form of metamorphosis before. There is in the ancestry of 
the Airedales a sheepdog strain, and now and again a dog 
of the very best family will relapse to the ancestral points. 
Cold, of course, has a surprising effect on the growth of hair 
(for example on the rat), and it seems possible that the shock 
of a transference from the heat of the Transvaal to the chills 
of Bedfordshire may have stimulated this tendency. The 
blue and biscuit colours of sheepdog and Airedale have, 
of course, a certain resemblance, even in normal specimens. 
W. Beacu Tuomas. 





Next Week: 
An important article ky Sir Retort Hedfield cn 
“ Goodwill in Industry.” 
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Letters to 


CAPTAIN CORAM’S GRAVE 
[To the Editor of the Spectator. } 
Sir,—The Governors of the Foundling Hospital have given 
notice that they intend to apply to the Home Secretary for 
permission to remove what they are pleased to term “ the 
remains’ now interred in the vaults under the Chapel. 

Let us consider these “‘ remains.’ We find among their 
names some of the most honoured citizens of Bloomsbury, 
who in their life performed their duties according to the law 
and human kindliness. The suggestion that these men and 
women, who from the tomb can make no possible appeal 
for reverence or respect, should be uprooted at the dictates 
of a company of financiers shocks the very roots of the soul. 
Poor things! They lived and died in Bloomsbury and had 
their being and loved their fellow-men, and now they are to 
be flung from their rest and taken to the alien suburb of Kensal 
Green. 

But, dreadful as this seems in the case of all these people, 
there is one among the honoured dead who, it might be 
thought, would have stayed the hand, even of a financier. 
Captain Coram is interred in the vaults under the chapel ; 
the brave old mariner who, two hundred years ago, founded 
this haven for nameless children, and who, in his simple 
honour and innocent faith, believed that by the appointment 
of men of high sounding name and station as the Governors 
of the Foundling he insured eternal protection, not only for 
the children, but for his bones. 

But what are we to say of this violation, whereby it is 
proposed to take the remains of one of the best and kindliest 
men who ever helped a woman or blessed a child from the 
familiar shelter where he lies buried, and take him to a strange 
ground that has no possible associations with the Bloomsbury 
he so loved and worked for ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

A. E. Cuesrerron, Hon. See. 

Foundling Estate Protection Society, 

10 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. 
TAXATION OF BACHELORS 
| To the Editor of the Svecraror.| 
Sixn,—In connexion with this subject it is necessary to consider 


the case of the man who through hereditary taint, or acciden- 
tally acquired disease, does not think it right to marry and 


THE 


perhaps produce defective children. 

There is also the case of men, like Isaac Newton, who devote 
their lives to science, or other pursuits, and think that marriage 
will hinder work of much greater importance to the race than 
the mere procreation of children, a thing that can be done by 
any fool. 

After all, we suffer from over-population, and is it not the 
producer of paupers who really ought to be taxed ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., F.R.S. 

[Also, should the disappointed bachelor be able to pass 
on the tax to the lady or ladies whose refusals are responsible 
for his unhappy position ?—Epb. Spectator,] 


PROBLEM OF THE FAMILY 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—Mr. Mackenzie’s cures for our ills may be perfectly 
correct, but I venture to think that his method of house 
purchase is only possible to those earning £800—£1,000 a 
year and having some capital. It may be possible to build a 
house for £1,500 and to borrow 90 per cent. from the council, 
but that still leaves £150 for the prospective purchaser to 
find. I am presuming that the £1,500 includes the cost of the 
land, architect’s and solicitor’s fees, &c. 

I doubt if the council would be content with less than 5 
per cent. as repayment of and interest on the loan, so that 


THE 


the yearly outgoings would be :— 


$a 4 
Rcpayment of and interest on loan .. e- 6710 0 
Rates and taxes, say °° - e- 30 0 0 


£97 10 0O 


As this does not include anything for insurance or repairs, 


AE 





the Editor 


and as the rates have been taken very low, it is probable 
that the yearly outgoings would be more nearly in the 
neighbourhood of £120. 

But how does Mr. Mackenzie propose that professional 
men like myself shall purchase a house ? Like thousands of 
others I am married and have one son aged 9 years, whom 
I have managed to send to a good preparatory school with 
the slight and intermittent help of relatives. Neither my wife 
nor myself have any private means and our sole capital is 
represented by about £50 in War Saving Certificates. My 
salary is dependent on my firm securing further contracts, 
so we ought to save for the probability of being out of work. 
Our budget is as follows :— 


S &. dé. 

Rent (4 rooms, use of bath, &c.) oe -- 60 0 0 
Insurance (self and furniture) .. ee « €4 6 © 
School fees ee ss £ s -» 6 0 O 
Housekeeping (food, clothes, &ec., &¢.).. .. 234 0 O 
Season ticket oe oe os oe -- 1010 O 
£408 10 O 


My salary is £411. 
Can Mr. Mackenzie say how we could afford to buy a house ? 
—I an, Sir, &c., IINGINEER. 
{Our correspondent should study the advantages offered 
by the Sma!l Dwellings Acquisition Act of 1899, as amended 
by Section 22 of the Housing Act of 1923.—Ep. Speciator.] 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—A good deal has appeared recently ir. your columns 
about Public School education, its high cost and the danger 
of * class consciousness” that attends it, and the question 
has been raised, “* How far do the newer Secondary Schools, 
provide a satisfactory alternative ?” 

May I direct attention to another type of school of which 
little has been said in this discussion? I refer to some of 
the smaller Public Schools, many of them ancient foundations, 
which now receive a grant from the Board of Education in 
return for which they admit a certain proportion, varying 
from 10 per cent. to 25 per cent. of the total, as * Free 
Placers”’ from the elementary schools, but which do not 
receive a grant from the rates and so are independent of the 
Local Authority. For this reason they are often called 
independent schools. 

I have just been through the list of boys at one of these 
schools during the present term, and have classified them 
according to the occupation of their parents. There are 
just over 200 boys in the school, rather more than half of 
whom are boarders and the rest day boys. The classification 
of the parents is as follows : Business, i.e., the higher branches 
of industry and commerce, 37; clergy, 26; engineers, 18 ; 
shopkeepers, 17; farmers, 15; widows, 15; clerks, &c., 12 ; 
independent means, 10; schoolmasters, elementary, 9; 
secondary, 7; law, 8; artisans, 6; doctors, bank managers, 
Civil Service, policemen, journalists, 3 each; mercantile 
marine, 2; artist, architect, army officer, ~bus conductor, 
chief constable, estate agent, licensed victualler, political 
agent, 1 each. Of these I reckon that about 63 per cent. 
are of what is generally considered the Public School class, 
and 87 per cent. are not. So much for the mixture of classes. 

As regards cost, the total amount of the annual school 
bills to a parent need not exceed £90—£100 for a boarder 
or £25—£30 for a day boy, and there are numerous entrance 
scholarships besides the specified number of Free Places. 

I yield to none in my admiration of the great Public Schools 
upon which the schools of which I speak model themselves, 
and I know the admirable work that is being done in the 
newer Secondary Schools. Both are necessary and will 
continue to flourish, but [ believe that the real solution of the 
problems under consideration lies in a multiplication of the 
number of schools of the type which I have described. Here 
is an opportunity for the * pious founders” in conjunction 
with an enlightened policy on the part of the Board of 
Education.—I am, Sir, &c., INDEPENDENT SCHOOL. 
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THE REFERENDUM AND THE 
CONSTITUIION 
[To the Editor of the € pect vronr.] 

Sm,—Schemes for turning the House of Lords into a Second 
Chamber which would be a Senate cr House of Notables will 
surely produce many dangers and dituculties. Here are the 
grounds for this statement and for holding that these dilli- 
culties can best be mitigated by fitting the Constitution with 
the safety-valve of the Referendum :— 

(1) You cannot give power to a Senate without taking it 
away from the Commons, for there is only a fixed amount of 
power available. But toe this the Commons will not will- 
ingly consent. 

(2) So long as the Commons in the last resort possess un- 
restricted power, as they do under the Parliament Act, and 
are not subject to any form of veto or “ negative voice,” they 
are in danger of becoming objects of pubiie dislike. For in 
England the people dislike any bedy, however chosen, while 
it has unlimited powers. 

(3) The House of Lords has never been so popular and so 
influential as now, when it has no direct power, and so raises 
no jealousy. 

The inference from these premises is that the only way in 
which final power can be secured without incurring jealousy 
and dislike is to place the negative voice, the final veto, in 
the hands of the People themselves. They cannot be suspicious 
of, or hostile to, themselves. 

To-day, instead of trying to make Senates and Ilouses of 
Notables out of powers wrung from the Commons, let us leave 
the House of Lords alone for the moment. Let us also leave 
the Parliament Act severely alone, or rather sidetrack it. 
The remedy is the Referendum. The machinery proposed is 
that set forth in Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Bill, under which 
Bills, but never absiract proposilions, can be submitted to the 
Veto of the People, and dealt with according to whether the 
“No’s ” or the “ Yes’s”” have the majority. 

There is no suggestion that when the House of Lords and 
the louse of Commons cannot agree the Bill should be referred 
to the People. That, it is objected, and with reason, might 
in effect give the Lords the right to dissolve the Commons, and 
would therefore never be endured either by the Commons or 
the Government chosen by them. By Lord Balfour's Biil if 
one-third of the Members of the House of Commons should, in 
the case of a Bill about to be presented for the Royal Assent, 
petition the Crown that such assent shall not be given till the 
Bill has been referred to a Poll of the People, such Poll of the 
People would at once be taken. To take a concrete case, 
suppose a Bill for a Capital Levy, certified by the Speaker to 
be a Money Bill, which it certainly would be, were ready to be 
presented for the Royal Assent. Then, if not less than one- 
third of the Commons petitioned to have the Bill referred to a 
Poll of the People, such a Poll would at once take place. In 
Switzerland the Reference of their Capital Levy Bill was 
similarly secured by a petition of the People. 

The Government also, be it noted, would automatically be 
able to refer any Bill they chose. This might prove a strong 
shield to a Government blackmailed by a log-rolling combina- 
tion of various groups. Amyone who has had a peep behind 
the scenes and knows the secrets of legislation knows that a 
Lill is often fathered, or even introduced, by a Government 
“on compulsion.” The log-rolling combination say brutally : 
“Tf our Bill is lost when you could save it, the Government 
will be in a minority in the next critical division.” If a 
Referendum is in existence, the Government can escape from 
this danger. They will say: ‘“* We will adopt your Bill and 
see that it passes, but we warn you that there will be great 
disgust among many of our followers, and that if they insist 
on your Bill being referred to a Poll of the People, we could 
not prevent the Reference, even if we would.” 

Apart, then, from the reform of the House of Lords, let us 
have the clear, simple, and democratic enactment suggested 
above. Such an Act would not filch power from the Commons, 
but enhance their powers and would lodge the final voice 
where alone it can be lodged without jealousy —i.c., in the 
hands of the People themselves. 

The Communists and the Left Wing of the Labour Party 
would object 2? Of course they would. They dread the 
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Referendum above all things and consider Democracy their 
arch enemy. But surely that is not an objection which should 
weigh with anti-Communists and true friends of Democracy, — 
I am, Sir, &e., IcNorvs, 


ON WRITING REMINISCENCES 
[To the Edit or of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In regard to books of Reminiscenecs I was told of g 
Maid of Honour to whom a friend said : ** What an interesting 
book you'll be able to write one day!” The reply was; 
* But, if I did that, I should not be a maid of honour.”—{ am, 
Sir, &c., J. 


“ CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS ” (?) 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In view of the fact that the Annual World’s Fair at the 
Agricultural Hall will shortly be open to the public, I shall 
esteem it a favour if you will allow me, through the medium 
of your columns, to call the attention of your readers to one 
feature of this entertainment, viz.: the exhibition of captive 
wild beasts, which has for some years formed part of the Fair, 

Quite apart from the sanitary aspect of the matter—an 
important consideration which should be taken into account 
—the exhibition, for purposes of gain, of wild animals cramped 
and confined in small cages and deprived of all proper 
exercise and liberty cannot fail to have a degrading effect 
upon the minds of those who witness their sufferings. 

This is especially deplorable in view of the large number 
of children and young persons who attend the Fair, and I 
appeal to school teachers and all who have the welfare of 
dumb animals at heart to lose no opportunity of entering 
their protest against the perpetuation of so brutalizing and 
degrading a form of entertainment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ernest BEti, Chairman, 

Performing Animals Defence League, 

York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2. 


THE PROSPECTS OF FRANCO-GERMAN 
UNDERSTANDING 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sir,—Your issue of December 4th contains a letter from 
Miss C. E. Ellington Wright, dealing with “the prospects of 
a Franco-German understanding.’ She seems to consider 
that since ‘“* Germany had voluntarily accepted her Western 
frontier . . . she has made her essential contribution to the 
vital needs of France,” and asks ** Will France now make 
a commensurate concession to her ? ” 

May I ask for the hospitality of your columns for a brief 
rejoinder to your correspondent’s statements? They are, 
to say the least of it, one-sided, and she seems to hold a brief 
for Germany. 

Does she forget that France has already made excessive 
sacrifices and concessions of various sorts, more than enough 
indeed, to prove her sincere wish and desire for peace ? 
Has she overlooked the facts that both in 1870—vide the 
Ems dispatch—and in 1914 France was wantonly attacked, 
and even after German troops had begun to violate her 
territory our own troops were withdrawn several miles ? 
Does Miss Ellington Wright need to be reminded that after 
the signature of the Frankfurt Treaty German soldiery were 
quartered in France, until the very last farthing of the 
* Indemnity ” was paid, without the least attempt by France 
at any cavil or chicanery of any description ? 

Would she assert that Germany has carried out, since the 
Treaty of Versajlles was signed, a single one of the military 
clauses (or indeed any of the others) until she was compelled 
to do so? Is she aware that it is as important for the peace 
of Europe, and, incidentally, for the safety of France, that 
Germany should recognize her Kastern frontiers as well 
as the Western? Surely Miss Ellington Wright must be 
aware that for many years the British Empire was threatened 
by Russia, not with the invasion of the United Kingdom, 
but of India, and there is more than one way of making an 
attack, the indirect manner being fully as dangerous as 
the direct one. 

Finally, the very generous offer to mobilize a portion of 
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the German Railway Bonds—if it were feasible—would be 
totally inadequate, as a compensation, for the ruthless 
devastation of a tenth part of the area of France which, 
from the revenue-producing standpoint, was no less than 
one-third.—I am, Sir, &c., AN OsscurE FRENCHMAN. 


FALSTAFF AND SCRIPTURE 
[To the Editor of the Srrecrator.] 

Sirn.—I read with much interest Lord Coleridge’s letter in 
the Spectator, November 13th, 1926, with reference to Falstaff's 
“babbling of green fields.” I have always considered the 
emendation to be particularly happy, characteristic of 
Falstaff, and hence of Shakespeare, who, in the plays, was 
identifying himself with Falstaff. As portrayed in the Henry 
plays, Falstaff exhibits an easy familiarity with the Scriptures 
of both the Old Testament and the New. 

He quotes from them at least ten times in the two parts of 
Henry 1V, the sum of the quotations constituting no small 
proportion of the total of the speeches put into his mouth by 
Shakespeare. He speaks of a tree’s being known by its fruit, 
of Pharaoh’s lean kine, of Dives and Lazarus, of Adam falling 
from a state of innocency, of the prodigal son, of Job’s poverty 
and patience, of the beatitudes. Indeed, he is almost as prone 
as a parson to quote Scripture ! 

And when the old wit lay on his deathbed, his wandering 
mind ran in the old channels ; he was perhaps once more a 
boy at his mother’s knee—for he must have gained his 
knowledge of the Bible somewhere—reciting the twenty-third 
Psalm, ‘** He maketh me to lie down in green pastures.” 
There, it seems to me, is the secret as well as the power of 
the emendation ; and ail in all it strikes me as akin to the 
best of Shakespeare's flashes of imaginative insight into life, 
which for all of us, as the master poet says, is a “ mingled 
web of good and ill together.”—I am, Sir, &c. 

Warpo H. Dunn, 
Professor of English Language 
and Literature, College of Wooster, 

Wooster, Ohio, U.S.A. 


THE PROBLEM OF SINGAPORE 

[T'0 the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sim,—Will you grant me space for some observations on the 
article on Singapore in your issue of December 11th inst. 
[t fell to my lot, as Assistant-Director of Naval Intelligence 
at the Admiralty during the Russo-Japanese War, to prepare 
the Admiralty report on the lessons regarding sea fortresses 
to be learnt from the story of Port Arthur. This report was 
approved by the Government and formed the basis of the 
instructions under which the specially appointed Owen 
Committee revised the scale of sea defence works at all fortified 
ports and anchorages in the United Kingdom and Crown 
Colonies. I may claim, therefore, some acquaintance with this 
particular subject. 

For myself I entirely agree with your view that this is 
emphatically an Imperial question, in which some at least 
of the oversea Dominions are vitally interested, and I am 
glad to see the prominence accorded to it by the Spectator. 
But I differ altogether from the contention that the problem 
of Singapore offers any prospective parallel to the case of Port 
Arthur, or that we may anticipate the necessity of sending 
many divisions of troops to hold Singapore in war. 

The Japanese were able to invest Port Arthur in over- 
whelming force only because they had first driven the Russian 
Fleet completely off the sea, and held it under close watch. 
That meant that their own sea route to Port Arthur was 
absolutely safe for the conveyance of attacking troops in any 
numbers they pleased, while their enemy was cut off from 
sending any reinforcements whatever to the defenders. 
Moreover, the Japanese line of sea communication was short 
enough for a limited volume of transport tonnage to compete 
with the traflic. And lastly, the troopships were unthreatened 
by the danger of submarines, which in those days did not exist. 

All this would be different in the case of Singapore. It 
would be a mad enterprise for the Japanese to send a huge 
army across the 3,000 miles of sea separating Japan from the 
Straits of Malacca unless the British Navy had first been 
destroyed or reduced to impotence, battlefleets, submarines, 


and all. But if matters had already reached that stage the 
safety of Singapore would have dwindled to a mere side issue 
in a general catastrophe overtaking the whole Empire. 

You raise the question of substituting. a base in Australia 
for Singapore. But may I point out that the whole object 
of creating a first-class naval base on the east side of the Indian 
Ocean is to meet the requirements of a fleet stationed to 
protect the Imperial lines of communication in that ocean 
against an attack from the Pacific, which must necessarily 
be delivered through the Malay Archipelago? And the first 
absolute essential for a naval base is that it must be in the 
right position, that is to say, within the operating area of the 
fleet for the use of which it has been created. A base in 
Australia, 3,000 miles distant, would be perfectly useless to a 
fleet engaged in watching the Malayan Straits, and money 
expended in providing it utterly wasted. I think you will 
find therefore that your “nightmare” is only a nightmare 
after all, which will dissolve to its right proportions on closer 
examination in waking hours; and perhaps I may say that 
these views are the result of six years’ laborious study of 
kindred problems at Whitehall. 

In concluding I must apologize for the length of this letter ; 
for which my excuse is that the Spectator itself has very rightly 
drawn attention to the national importance of the subject.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

G. A. Batutarp, Admiral (Retired). 

Parkside, Corsham, Wilts. 


THE CITY CHURCHES 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Although I know that the Spectator is differently 
disposed towards the matter, I hope you will allow me to 
express in its columns the opinion that the treatment received 
by the City Churches Measure in the House of Commons 
yas deplorable. By the combined effects of an ill-judged 
sentimentality and an unprogressive (if any) religious outlook 
on the part of the majo:./ty in this purely secular authority 
—our Church is to be denied the considerable help which 
the Measure would have rendered possible for her work of 
constructive Christianity. 

It is possible that some of the opponents of the Measure 
were sufficiently vague-minded as to be prejudiced by the 
extinct recommendations of Lord Phillimore’s Commission. 
The recent Measure was eminently mederate and considerate 
of all points of view, recommending for demolition only such 
buildings reasonably regarded as negligible alike in artistic 
merit or historic interest. 

In preserving a few mediocre monuments—rendered the 
more unworthy by reason of London’s vast wealth of really 
historic beauty—the urgent needs of, for example, the 
diocese of Southwark are ignored; and indeed, the noble 
purpose ef meeting these needs has been crudely denounced 
as “* bowing the knee to Mammon ” !—I am, Sir, &c. 

W. H. Dicken. 

91 Holyoake Terrace, Rhodes, Manchester, 


LAND REFORM 
[To the Editor of the SrectTaror.] 

Sir,—-Now that Sir Frank Fox is getting into his stride with 
definite proposals, I crave a little space to put the Liberal 
point of view. There is every sign that he is leading up to the 
advocacy of protection for agricultural produce. He might 
as well cry for the moon, for no political party, even if it 
believed in the principle of Protection, would attempt to get a 
country which is 80 per cent. urban to vote for it. The main- 
tenance of Free Trade is, whether Sir Frank Fox likes it or not, 
the first principle of political strategy in this country. 

Nor, in fact, is the case for agricultural protection strong. 
The countries which have made the greatest progress in agri- 
culture in the last fifty years are Denmark, Belgium, Holland 
and Germany. We have Lord Biedisloe’s authority for saying 
that German agriculture was flourishing before the War in 
spite of, not because of, the tariff. Belgium is practically 
Free Trade so far as foodstuffs are eoneerned, and Denmark 
and Holland are as much Free Trade as we are. The strength 
of Free Trade in Holland is the farmers’ party, and there is 
considerable significance in the growth of anti-Tariff feeling 
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among American farmers, who find by experience that they 
lose more by the effect of the Tariff on what they buy than 
they gain by it on what they sell. 

i hope that the signs are wrong and that Sir Frank Fox is 
going to put forward a remedy which is not only new but 
sound. I hope also that it may be possible for others who are 
keenly interested in the Land Problem to examine his pro- 
posals when the series is finished, and to state their reasons, if 
any, for preferring alternatives. 

But it seems a pity that this able Australian writer should 
have fatally weakened his case at the beginning by misrepre- 
senting, and to do him justice apparently misunderstanding, 
the proposals of the Liberal Party. Your readers will hunt the 
Green Book in vain to find traces of belief in “a landlord 
bacillus.” It is hard to imagine where Sir Frank Fox’s micro- 
scope discovered this microbe, particularly because it is 
obvious that he has read with some care those sections of the 
Green Book which state the need for a national agricultural 
policy. 

Let me, in saying this, hasten to add that in the early stages 
of the Land Inquiry I read with keen interest, and I think 
profited by, his pre-War book, Our English Land Muddle. The 
Liberal case in its briefest expression is that the nation must 
create the right economic environment for agriculture ; that 
it can do so: and that it can be persuaded to do so only on con- 
dition that it receives in return real assurance that all the 
land in the country is properly used. Landlord-tenancy as a 
general system of tenure has broken down. Occupying 
Ownership established by forcing working capital into the 
dead-end of purchase charges cannot take its place. Nor can 
any reform of tenure be regarded as satisfactory which leaves 
the agricultural land of England uneconomically and anti- 
socially divided into 400,000 holdings occupied by less than 
300,000 farmers and perpetuates the landlessness of farm 
labourers as a class. lam not here attempting to argue the 
whole case. But my hope is that your readers will discrim- 
inate between what Sir Frank Fox says about agriculture, very 
often with sound knowledge and thoroughly good sense, and 
what he says about the policies of political Parties in this 
country, which to the credit of all of us are nothing like as 
stupid or wrong-headed as he seems to think.—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. McG. Eacar, 
General Secretary. 
Land and Nation League, 
5 Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sin,— If Mr. Ervine had lived in America as long as I have he 
could not have written more accurately of the ** debasement ” 
of the English language in this country. 

I have lived here for twenty-eight years—New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and now Chicago, and it is my opinion 
that the debasing influence is just exactly that which Mr. 
Ervine suggests—the mispronouncing and misapplication of 
English words, and literal translations from foreign languages. 

Your correspondent, “ F. Venning,” thinks that the fact 
that well-educated Americans of good social position speak as 
do English people of the same class is good ground for * en- 
tirely disputing” Mr. Ervine’s statement that remarkably 
few Americans now say “ Yes.” 

Mr. Ervine’s statement is absolutely correct. Here, in this 
city with a University at each end, and a bewildering array 
of “ High” Schools and ‘* Grade” Schools throughout its 
length and breadth, I almost never hear a distinct English 
““ ves,” either on the streets, in the cars, in the stores, or in 
conversation with average American middle-class people— 
and they compose a majority of the population. By ** Ameri- 
can” I mean born in America. 

You cannot speak of a “* lower uneducated class” in this 
country, the educational opportunities are too great—if by 
* education ” is meant attending school from the age of seven 
years to fourteen, eighteen, or twenty-two years. But, alas! 
that education does not include correct English speech.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Epiru BarpsLtey BeLitows, 

Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


_ . ee | 
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SCOTSMEN AND CURRANTS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.|} 

Si1r,—I see that Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, himself a Scot, 
has been attacking Seotch oatmeal porridge and saying that 
better Scotsmen could be produced if we gave up our national 
oatmeal and ate instead wheatmeal porridge with currants 
in it. Maybe this is true, but quite apart from the question 
whether it is desirable or possible to produce better Scots, does 
he not know that currants are already as much a national food 
of the Scots as the porridge he would reform? 1 think 
most of your readers will support me in this. 

From time immemorial Scotch cakes have been the best 
in the world—even English and Irish housewives will admit 
that—and it is not without significance that the first food eaten 
in every Scotch home as the clock strikes in the New Year is 
black currant bun. Ever since I was a youngster I can 
remember it. 

I think Scotland might well reply to Sir William's sally by 
suggesting to the New Health Society that it introduce the 
charming currant bun habit into the more austere New Year 
festivals in English homes.—I am, Sir, &e., Wint Fyrrr, 

The Hippodrome, Manchester. 


THE BLOOD OF ST. JANUARIUS 
[To the Editor of the Syvcraror.]| 

Sir,—There is a balanced account of this “ miracle” by 
Father Thurston in the (Roman) Catholic Encyclopaedia. Ve 
admits that the saint, who died about 805 A.p., was not 
reported to have worked the miracle till a thousand years after 
his death—i.e., 1389 or 1456. He also admits the damaging 
circumstance that :— 
“ the same liquefaction takes place in the case of other relics nearly 
all preserved in the neighbourhood of Naples or of Neapolitan 
origin. . . . The phials traditionally associated with the names of 
8S. John the Baptist, S. Stephen, and 8. Pantaleone undoubtedly 
still exhibit on the respective feast-days of those saints phenomena 
exactly analogous.” 
Horace reports the same phenomenon as notorious in his day, 
and that taking place in the neighbourhood of another Naples 
(in Apulia)—viz., at Egnatia, where the water was bad : 

[Sed] flamma-sine tura liguesccre limine sacro 

Persuadere cupit. Credat Judaeus Apella, 

Non ego; namque deos didici securum agere aevum. 

Hor., 8. I. V. 99. 

May there not be, as in the case of the pool at Bethesda 
(S. John v. 7) a special occult action due in part only to natural 
causes and creating a sacredness all its own ? 
of a spot in old Rome :— 


As Virgil says 


Testaturque locum et letum docet hospitis Argi. . . 3 

Jam tum religio pavidos terrebat agrestes 

Dira loci. Verg., A. viii. 346, 349. 
—I am, Sir, &ce., A. H. T. CLARKE, 
The Rectory, Devizes. 


PROFESSOR HERMANN PAGENSTECHER 

[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sir,—A letter in the Spectator of the 4th inst. seems to show 
that there is some misapprehension as to the identity of 
Herr Professor Hermann Pagenstecher, now practising in 
Wiesbaden. Hermann Pagenstecher is the youngest of a 
family of seven and practised as an oculist, at first in partner- 
ship with his brother Alexander, the eldest of the family. 
This brother died as the result of an accident on December 31st, 
1879. 

Professor Hermann Pagenstecher attended Queen Victoria 
at Osborne on August 24th, 1896, in consultation with Mr. 
Nettleship and Sir James Reid. He saw her again at Windsor 
on May 6th, 1900, in the presence of Princess Christian of 
Schleswig Holstein and with no other doctor. Ile saw her 
for the last time at Osborne on January 15th, 1901, and went 
to Marlborough House on January 18th, 1901, by command 
of the Prince of Wales, to present a report as to the state of 
the eye and the general health of the Queen.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 

CinisTiAy Lonpon, 

Ilotel Rose, Wiesbaden, 
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DO ANIMALS ENJOY CAPTIVITY ? 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—The host of letters which of recent years have appeared 
in the Press, either praising or abusing the Zoo, discourages 
addition to their number ; but perhaps the writer as a Fellow 
of many years standing can reassure your correspondent who 
fears that the animals do not enjoy captivity and that they 
are not really themselves. To a naturalist nothing in her 
letter proves that they are abnormal. 

Nocturnal beasts like tigers would naturally be sleepy in 
the daytime, especially if recently fed : an after-dinner snooze 
is not altogether unknown among mammals much higher in 
the scale. Many visitors to popular vivaria seem to expect 
the beasts of prey at any rate to exhibit ceaseless activity the 
day through, a condition that no constitution, and least of all 
a nervous constitution like a tiger’s, could stand: yet, if by 
any chance the creature happens to be taking exercise it is 
usually supposed—on what grounds one knows not— to be 
“ pining for freedom.” 

Then, again, the wild eagle soars simply because it is hunting 
for food ; the caged bird, being well fed, does not miss freedom 
—and why should it? The sleepy, comfortable demeanour of 
the Zoo's raptorial birds in no wise resembles the hurried, 
anxious action of the newly-taken linnet as it beats the bars 
of its prison. Six weeks ago the writer watched the flight of 
three wild vultures as they quartered the ground for food, 
calmly and without useless aerial gambols as they floated in 
the African sky ; and when presently they were full fed they 
would assume the characteristic gorged attitude—head shrunk 
into shoulders and eyes half closed, till digestion should be 
complete. And what else could anyone expect ? 

Crocodiles and alligators do not show to advantage in 
Regents Park, being inactive through most of the day. It 
must not be supposed that they can only move by slithering 
along on their stomachs, as inaccurately represented in books ; 
the writer, visiting the Gardens, saw a small alligator running 
briskly along, raised high on its legs like a mammal and as 
swift as a lizard. Elephants, by the way, are not so wise as 
they look ; the bumps on the head do not denote intellect but 
are remote from the brain, being hollow structures designed to 
give lightness to the skull. 

Amply is the existence of the Zoo justified—were it neces- 
sary —in the words of the executive committee governing the 
sister institution in New York. Every such collection ** brings 
the beauties and wonders of living Nature within reach of 
hundreds and thousands who are unable to travel.’-—I am, 
Sir, &e., GRAHAM RENSHAW. 

Sale Bridge House, Sale, Manchester, 


CRUELTY OF THE FUR TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Svecratror.] 

Str,—Rather to my surprise (delighted surprise!) I have 
received, in consequence of my article in the Spectator (on 
Trapping), quite a large number of letters from Great Britain, 
as well as the British possessions, which fact argues well for 
the distribution of the Spectator. 

These letters are very sympathetic, but they contain so 
many and varied questions that I have no time to reply to 
them for some time to come, as I shall be in the woods a good 
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deal, continuing my trapping experiences (in order to speak 
ex cathedra). It occurs to me that, if the Spectator would, in 
the peculiar circumstances, allow me a column in which to 
reply to these questions, many of which are typical and 
interesting, it might help matters, and at the same time 
give the readers of the Spectator the information they desire. 

In general I would like to express my delight at the evident 
interest in the cruelty of trapping, as ordinarily carried on 
in Great Britain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EDWARD BRECK, 
(U.S.N., ret.). 
Pres., Anti-Steel-Trap League, 

South Milford, Nova Scotia. Washington, D.C. 

[We have informed our correspondent that we shall be 
pleased to insert a further contribution by him on the cruelty 
of the fur trade.—LEv. Spectator.| 
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KNGLISH PRESBYTERIAN JUBILEE CHURCH 
EXTENSION FUND: £100,000 
[To the Editor of the Sercersror.] 
Sir,-At the luncheon held on December 6th at the Hotel 
Cecil, the new Church Extension Fund was inaugurated, and 
the Chairman (Mr. L. G. Sloan) intimated that a few London 
friends had already promised £7,000. 

Our Church is confronted with the call to provide churches 
for its members who remove to the outer suburbs, mainly 
young married folk: and to enter into Presbyterian pos- 
session of the new towns which are coming or have already 
come into existence. The Home Church Committee already 
has before it details of more than a score of places where 
extension is called for. 

New congregations are commonly weighed down by interest 
charges during their earlier years. The new Fund is so 
planned that loans may be made without interest for a con- 
siderable period, and substantial grants will also be given. 

The Campaign Committee aims at raising £100,000 in three 
years. There must be many in London from Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales, who, with the memory of the advantages 
received from their own Presbyterian upbringing before 
them, will be glad to know of the opportunity of helping 
forward this important movement. Cheques, crossed “ Church 
Exxtension Fund ” and sent to me, will be gratefully acknowe 
ledged. —I am, Sir, &c., 

Percy Granam, 
Financial Secretary. 
15 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 


FROM A CANADIAN LETTER 


Mr. Sypney A. Keesrr, School of Agriculture, Claresholm, 
Alberta, Canada, tvrites asking whether readers of the Spectator 
could send him any leading English periodicals such as the 
Spectator, Punch, Illustrated Londen News, and some of the 
monthlies for which they have no further use. He says they 
will be received with open arms and “are passed from hand 
to hand till the covers drop off.” 


Poetry 


The Cathedral 


THou art a princely dream, a swelling psalm 
Graver than adoration of a Nun, 
Richer than bells that stab a Sabbath ealm, 


Cooler than fount or palm in Syrian sun. 


No crash of Empires marred the scholar’s dream, 
Nor stinted oiferings foiled the lavished skill, 
But burning souls informed the burning scheme, 
A symphony of hands, one Faith, one Will. 


Thou hast outlived the splendour of the noon 
Whose teeming visions chide our colder day : 
Our utmost praise is but a beggar’s tune 
Fitful as yonder sun's declining ray, 

Kissing thy spires to amber ere he sets 

Upon a darkening file of silhouettes. 


JOUN COOK. 


Light 





AuTuouGcn the incandescent filament 

Glows steadily in the bulb, « is bright 
About them in the room, and gy content 
Seems theirs as by the cosy hearth they sit 


With eyes that watch his wife so calmly knit 
In the serene cold glow, he hankers still 
For the old happy times when all love’s light 
Was only a gusty lenthorn in the night, 


As thev togethe 








climbed the Plover Hill. 


Wiirribd GILBsoNn, 
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This Year’s Books 


We think that it may be of some service to our readers, at 
this season, if we consider the best books of the year 
instead of reviewing, as is our custom, the more ephemeral 
literature of the week. 

With this object, we have held a symposium of Spectator 
reviewers. Their opinions are generally the opinions of 
experts, and in choosing books for presents, or for their own 
delectation, our readers will naturally be guided by the 
subjects dealt with as well as the judgments of our staff: for 
instance, we recommend both The Decline of the Wesi and The 
Heart of a Goof, but obviously Herr Spengler might appal the 
heart that Mr. Wodehouse rejoices. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn sends us a vivid sentence: ‘“ Beebe’s 
The Arcturus Adventure is the most attractive book I have 
ever seen, cither to give or to keep, by reason of the charm 
of its writing, the beauty of its illustrations, and the fascination 
of its subject, which introduces us familiarly to all that is on 
the water or under the water in Pacific seas.” Here is no 
timid judgment of a novice, but the generous enthusiasm of 
one who has adorned these pages for thirty years. 

Two young men who combine brilliance with profundity 
and no mean academic record, vote for Herr Spengler. ‘* My 
own recommendation goes to The Decline of the West,” says 
Mr. Alan Porter. ** Spengler has made a gallant and grandiose 
attempt to understand the life-pulse of universal history, 
and to prophesy the future destiny of man. The book is not 
easily approachable by the English mind. It deeply angered 
Professor George Sampson, for example: * Why should we 
consider whence we came and whither we go?’ he said in 
effect ; ‘let us get on with our jobs.’ But to know where 
we stand we must relate ourselves to our horizons.” Mr, 
Joad, the author of Thrasymachus, says: ‘“* With all its 
faults The Decline of the West is much the largest and the 
most original work on philosophy published during the last 
twelve months. The Art of Thought, by Mr. Graham Wallas, 
although not original, is another stimulating and suggestive 
work.” 

The writer of this weekly column, whose real interests are 
contemplative, ventures to disagree, but with some hesitation, 
for he stands like the fabulous Lydian, in a flood of books 
whose waters he may not drink and tantalized by fruits he 
sees, but may not savour. He thinks of Herr Spengler as 
a spider, weaving webs in a library of dusty volumes. Since 
Messrs. Cape published Count Keyserling’s Travel Diary of a 
Philosopher at the end of 1925 he has not found his philosophic 
pabulum: that in his opinion was the profoundest attempt 
ever made to understand the religions of Asia, and he considers 
it to be not the book of the year, but of the quarter-century. 

Turning to general literature, Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s verdict 
will interest our readers. It is short and emphatic.: ‘ Four 
Tales by Zéilide (Constable) has the most valuable thing in 
literature, pure originality ; it is not merely a copy of a copy 
of a copy.” 

Mr. Richard Church is catholic in his admirations : he votes 
for Mr. W. B. Yeats’ Autobiographies and Mr. E. de Selincourt’s 
edition of Wordsworth’s Prelude. He also recommends The 
Wonder and Glory of the Stars; and of Mr. Trevelyan’s History 
of England he says: “it is the only short history worth 
possessing since J. R. Green's.” 

Miss Evelyn Underhill’s opinion is that Mr. Middleton 
Murry’s The Life of Jesus stands out in her mind as the best 
book of the year. Such praise, from one who has herself 
swept and made straight the way of the mystics, and garnished 
it with the blossoms of a beautiful prose, evokes an editorial 
apology and confession. The volume still awaits review, 
but the omission shall be made gocd in the New Year. Mr. 
Fleming writes as follows: ‘* Two interesting works followed 
Lord Charnwood’s book on the Fourth Gospel. Dr. Nolloth, 
in The Fourth Evangelist reached the conclusion, fortified 
by long centuries of orthodox opinion, that its authorship 
is to be ascribed to John, son of Zebedee: his pages were a 
storehouse of competent thought and learning. Chancellor 
P. V. Smith, approaching the same subject from a different 
angle, was convinced that the unnamed ‘ béloved disciple’ 
could not be the Apostle, and adduced a great deal of ingenious 


and cogent reasoning for his argument. Both books deseryeg 
study, and both testify to the unabated interest taken jp 
the study of a book, wonderful as an exposition of the Lord's 
life, whether it be taken as literal history or as history coloured 
by later interpretation.” It will be remembered that Mr, 
Fleming’s own brilliant exposition of the problem of the 
authorship appeared in our columns, and has aroused 
widespread comment and enquiry. 

Mr. Basil Maine, our musical critic, commends Professor 
Dent’s Terpander as the most stimulating study of musical] 
values within memory, also The Spell of Music and Monteverdi, 
Mr. C. Henry Warren writes that every new reading of Miss 
Sackville-West’s The Land brings him further enrichment; 
it is the one book he has put on his shelves with the feeling 
that ** there is life and food for future years.” Mr. Meiklejohn, 
whose anonymous reviews have appeared almost every week, 
writes: ‘A humble-appearing little book written by Mr. Edwin 
Smith, who spent seventeen years as a missionary and pioneer 
in Northern Rhodesia, and entitled The Golden Stool (Holborn 
Publishing House), must unquestionably be counted among 
the arresting boeks of 1926. The book considers some 
aspects of the conflict of European and native cultures in 
modern Africa, and considers it with a breadth, an intimate 
knowledge and a prescient foresight that must appeal to 
all who have to study African problems, be they administrator, 
settler, or missionary, for it explains white and black to 
each other.” And Mr. John Strachey, also generally 
anonymous, votes for Jesting Pilate (‘‘ the impressions of 
one of the most intelligent minds that has ever been round 
the world’) and The Road to the Temple. 

As to the best novel there is such violent divergence ot 
view that we shall venture on only one signed opinion. Miss 
Iris Barry, who is listened to by the millions of the Daily 
Mail and her smaller but perhaps more critical Spectator 
audience with equal respect, says that An American Tragedy 
is the best novel of 1926, ** because of its force and tremendous 
realism, and the sense of overwhelming tragedy which it 
slowly builds. It is the book most free of triviality or easy 
cleverness this year.” 

Other opinions on current fiction are that Tom Fool 
is the most vigorous adventure story of the year, a book 
with more than a touch of genius and an amazing knowledge 
of seacraft. A good Anglo-American book is Mr. H. A. 
Vachell’s A Woman in Exile. Cartaret’s Cure is a “ literary 
thriller,” and two glorious comedies are The Heart of a Goof, 
by Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, and Friends of Mr. Sweeney, by 
Mr. Elmer Davis. As to Mr. H. G. Wells’s The World of 
William Clissold, whether novel or not, we can safely recom- 
mend it as one of the most important books of the year. 
To our mind it is a masterpiece, too big perhaps for the 
canvas of these starveling days. 

Among books by our reviewers, which it would be un- 
becoming of us to praise, are Concerning the Inner Life, 
Let's Go to the Movies, American Soundings, and The Reminis- 
cences of a Literary Man. The Autobiography of Kaiser 
Wilhelm ITI. was first published in these columns ; brilliant 
and devastatingly acid is Herr Ludwig’s Wilhelm II., a 
book certainly destined to live. 

We cannot pass by the fourth volume of The Memoirs of 
William Hickey without a mention, for that is surely one 
of the most amusing series of reminiscences ever written. 
Cellini did nothing better. In very different vein are Lord 
Oxford's Fifty Years of Parliament and Lord Knutsford’s 
In Black and White. Two writers on the life of action, who 
have done big things in the world as well as in printers’ ink 
are Sir Ernest Benn and Sir Alan Cobham. The Confessions 
of a Capitalist and Skyways would both make presents to 
people of discrimination. Then there is Mr. Ford’s To-day 
and To-morrow and Dr. Dorsey's Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings, both likely to have a definite effect on the thought 
of our time, as is The Secret of High Wages, which we were 
the first to review. Another book we had the privilege of 
recommending to the public is The Man Nobody Knows, 
a powerful, arresting and reverent life of our Lord. Squire 
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Osbaldeston and Tom Hall are sporting books not to miss. 
Mr. A. A. Milne’s Winnie-the-Pooh and Mr. Loiting’s Dr. 
Dolitile’s Zoo are the best children’s books of the year. As 
to poetry, we shall venture only to recommend The Oxford 
Book of Eighteenth Century Verse : the varicty of individual taste 
makes a selection amongst modern poets well-nigh impossible. 

What a muddled mass of recommendations ! However, the 
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task of selection is dificult, for a hundred books are sometimes 
received in this ofiice in a week. Amongst the butterflies 
of a day and larvae never even destined to spread their 
wings we have chosen and pinned to this page a few of the 
creations of the brain of man that all: may turn to and admire, 
with some reverence at least for the thousand-facetted mind 
of the age. 


The Result of the Competition 


The Editor offered a prize of £5 for an essay in prose or 
verse on The Character of an Ideal Friend. 

Waar a quarrel of opinions this competition produced ! 
Some demanded great gentleness in their friends: some 
even wished for a little inferiority. It was this attitude 
which Miss Joeclyn C. Lea so neatly hit off in her verses ;— 
** At tennis, golf, and billiards he 

Is good, but not so good as me ; 

At cards he’s usually my debtor ; 

He plays quite well, but 1 play better, 

His income’s large, his troubles nil; 

He brings me grapes when I am ill ; 

And never asks me to restore 

The books he lent in nineteen-four, 

I sing his praises to the end — 

He’s my ldeal of a Friend ; 

The only doubt that haunts me, is— 

I’m not so sure that I am his.” 

Others demanded an austerer, more heroic kind of friend- 
ship ; and, on the whole, these competitors seemed to be the 
most acute-minded, the most alert to quality and nuance. 

There was difference, too, as to whether friends should be 
similar and dissimilar in character. But perhaps the opposing 
views can be reconciled. There can be no doubt that an 
essential of friendship is referred to when Mrs. Milne writes 
of the necessity of “ a certain intangible sympathy of spirit ” ; 
or when Mrs. Aldersey gave as her final definition of a friend 
“one who speaks the same language.” Yet equally there 
is necessary a kind of equipoise, or complementary wholeness, 
in two friends, each one having the qualities which the other 
feels to be lacking in himself. 

The chief principle of friendship, in most estimations, was 
loyalty or entire sympathetic understanding. The chief joy 
be what one is,”’ 


se 


of friendship was to possess the freedom to 
to think, talk, and act spontaneously without the perpetual 
fear of being misjudged or criticized. 

There was an exceptional number of good entries for 
this competition. The most original was from Mr. L. R. 
Chambers, who sent a vigorous portrait of two pot-house 
friends, in rough, forcible blank verse. It is hard to say 
whether the entries in verse or in prose were better. Mr. 
C. R. Haines and Miss May Kendal sent an entry in each 
kind: all four were excellent. ‘ Jasper’s’’ verses were 
beautifully clear and pleasantly mannered: Miss Phyllis 
Procter’s caught a seventeenth-century accent with grace 
and ability. To counterbalance these triumphs, there were 
a few essays in an archaic and well-trimmed prose, very 
sensitive reproductions of the style of the ** Character Writers ” 
or carly essayists. Among the best were Miss Lois Campbell's, 
Mr. A. A. Le M. Simpson's, Mrs. Shroff’s, and Miss A. W. 
Knight's. 

In addition we thank R. Macdonald Watson, T. S. Attlee, 
E. Emkay, Marion Buchanan, and “ Margaret.’ The prize 
is awarded to Mr. H. C. Dent (42 Cromwell Road, Hove) 
for an essay in the most heroie strain of all :— 

AN IDEAL FRIEND. 

Not what my friend can give me but what I can offer my friend 
must I first decide. For friendship is equality, and herein it 
differs from love, which is dependence ; love evokes the impulses 
both of surrender and of protection, but friendship evokes neither. 
I should not surrender myself to my friend, for from the moment 
that I did he could be my friend no longer; nor should I yearn 
to protect him, for, being independent, he would not need my 
protection. My advice, my assistance, my purse would be his 
to call upon at any time—they would be at his service ere he 
asked—but in all crises of life both he and | must at the end stand 
alone, and decide each for ourselves. I must not be his intellectual 
superior, for | should then despise him; I cannot be his inferior, 
for then I should envy him, and envy, though it may tolerate 
love, kills friendship. My personality must not absorb his, nor 
must his overpower mine, for then there would remain not two 


friends but only one substance and one wraith. We must be 
equal, in mind, in heart, in understanding ; fundamentally equal, 
however disparate in character. 


qual, but not similar. For the friendship of similars can be 
but a friendship in blinkers, a narrow, one-viewed, restricted 
friendship. In the petty inessentiais, yes, we may resemble ono 


another; convention, out of whose bonds none of us can ever 
break, no matter how we struggle, will indeed compel us to a 
likeness in externals, but in the life forces, whose current convention 
dams no more efiectively than a straw floating on the surface 
dams a river, we shall be radically and utterly different. How 
elso should each serve the other? If I lack courage, then must 
my friend possess it in abundant measure; so, between the two 
of us, shall even weight be given. In return, if he be over-sanguine, 
then must I counter him with excess of prudence. What | have 
he must lack, what I lack he must have. Friendship is a treaty, 
an alliance for offence and for defence, not, as love, an uncon- 
ditional capitulation, 

Many false sayings have been made about friendship. Shake- 
speare even, being hitnself so utterly a lover, could not comprehend 
friendship. ‘‘A friend should bear a_ friend’s infirmities,” 
said he; but it is not so. I should think scorn to allow my friend 
to bear my infirmities, and I should los» my friend if L bore his. 
His strength is mine, and mine is his; but our weaknesses are 
for our own bearing. A friend should hate a friend’s infirmities. 
Only thus can he be of service to him, and give him strength to 
bear them. For friendship is for the strengthening of character, 
pot for its weakening. 

Most so-called friends are not friends at all; they are acquaint- 
ences or, more rarely, lovers. Acquaintances no one save an 
anchorite can avoid; for all but the shallowest natures, to love 
is easy. To be a friend is the most difficult thing in the world. 
A true friend would wound me deeply, and frequently ; and | him ; 
and our friendship would thrive because of our scars. An acquaint. 
ance one dares not wound; a lover one cannot. To hurt is the 
grandest privilege of friendship. My friend would leave me when 
most I thought 1 wanted him, and in my agony of soul 1 would 
understand why, and bless him. I, for my part, would have to 
stand by and see my friend suffer, without lifting one finger to 
assist him ; he could not be my friend were | driven by my feelings 
to his aid. 

For friendship is restrained and austere; my friend may sym- 
pathize with me, but he will never pity me. Pity destroys equality, 
but sympathy confirms it. Friendship is nevertheless catholic ; 
for while acquaintanceship is primarily intellectual and love is 
primarily emotional, friendship is both, yet neither to excess. 
My friend would be devoted, but he would never adore me; he 
would be full of sentiment, but never sentimental; he would be 
sincere, but he would never be polite. | My friend would be critical ; 
he would know my worth to a hair, and knowing it would know 
his own. He would know my faults, and detest them, and my 
virtues, and applaud them. He would be blind in neither eye ; 
nor mote nor beam would obscure his vision. 

In sickness and in health, in riches and in poverty, he would 
remain—my friend; something less than a lover, and something 
more. Love influences both being and action; friendship should 
influence being but not action. Love is, ideally, the fusing of two 
souls ; friendship is the result of their conflict. Thus is a friend 
less than a lover. But friendship ever seeks truth to possess it, 
and hungers after right-doing ; love in its charity sacritices truth 
for peace. Love represses and inhibits; friendship exposes and 
lays bare. Thus is friendship greater than love. 

So for one friend I would give all—save love. 


Christmas Films in Loridon 


Stoll, Kingsway..-THr CoHeNS AND THE Kettys. Laughable 
farce of Jewish and Irish “ characters’ in a New York tenement, 
Well acted. 

Plaza.—-PeETER Pan. Matinees commencing 2 p.m. of Herbert 
Brenon’s film. Dtretomacy. The dear old drama filmed, but 
there is a Raymond Griffith comedy also in the programme which 
commences at 4 p.m. 

Tivoli—Brn Hur. Cheers for the chariot race, boos for the 
love story. 

Marble Arch.—-THeE ADVENTURES OF MAYA THE Bee. The 
rabbits, beetles and creatures in this anthropomorphic entertain. 
ment are engaging. 

Many Kinemas.—Jeratovsy. Lya de Putti and Werner Krauss 
in a passable German film. MApDAM BreHAve. Beware of this? 
it is almost incredibly silly and flaunts a female impersonator. 
Tue Brack Pirate. Douglas Fairbanks at his admirable best, 
Everyone should sample this. 
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The Libelle of English Polycye 


A Poem on the Use of Sea- 


The Libelle of English Polycye. 
(Oxford 


Power, 1436. Edited by Sir George Warner. 
University Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 
In this book Sir George Warner gives us a most scholarly, 
erudite, and comprehensive presentation of one of the most 
remarkable books in English literature. It is no less than a 
poem devoted to setting forth the use of sea-power, written 
in 1436 by an anonymous writer. 

Eaten up by this belief that the keeping of “ the ditch,” as 
Halifax called it, involved our own salvation and the general 
peace, the author brought every artifice at his command to 
enforce his moral. He was a poet by instinct, and therefore his 
appeal should be in verse. It was not a bad choice, for there is 
a sense of passion in his poem which he could not have other- 
wise conveyed. He used every power of art to obtain his end. 
He ransacked history, ancient and modern, to help him pour 
scorn upon those who opposed his view. Take, for example, 
his ingenious summary of his exordium, “‘ Of unité shewynge of 
oure kepynge of the see, wyth ane endely processe of pease by 
auctorite.’ In his verse he is more argumentative :— 

** Take herte and witte and set a governaunce, 
Set many wittes wythouten variaunce 
‘To one acorde and unanimite 
Put to gode wylle for to kepe the sce, 
Furste for worshyp and for profite also, 
And to rebuke of eche evyl-wylled foo. 
Thus shall richesse and worship to.us longe, 
Than to the noble shall wee do no wronge, 
‘To bere that coigne in figure and in dede, 
To oure corage and to our enmyes drede ; 
For whiche they muste dresse hem to pease in haste, 
Or ellis there thrifte to standen and to waste, 
As this processe hathe proved by and bye, 
All by reason and experte policie, 
And by stories whiche preved well this parte, 
And elles | woll my lyfie put in jeparte. 
But many landes wolde seche her peace for nedo ; 
The see well kepte, it must be do for drede. 
Thus muste Flaundres: for nede have unite 
And peace wyth us, it woll none other bee, 
Wythine shorte while, and ambassiatours 
Wolde bene here sone to trete for ther socours. 
This unité is to Goddes plesaunce, 
And pease after the werres variaunce.” 

The allusion to Flanders is noteworthy. We could not abide 
the pretension of the little State and actually gloats over the 
fact that the Duke of Gloucester had just raided West 
Flanders (1436) “and burnt Poperynge and Belle.” Belle is 
probably Bailleul. 

It is amusing to note in this context what a typical John 
Bull, Bishop Adam de Moleyns, to whom this poem is 
attributed, was in many particulars. He was a devotee of 
the gold standard and coinage, and speaks with positive 
rapture of ‘“‘the noble,” because of its “ parity” and the 
advantage it gave us in the matter of manipulating Foreign 
Exchanges. He has, indeed, a long and somewhat confused 
passage in which he lauds “the noble” in this respect. 
Besides, had not that worshipful coin a ship in full sail on the 
face and the reverse, each bearing the arms of England on 
their sails and flags ? 

Again, in recounting an “ incident of kepynge of the see” in 
the time of Henry the Fifth he tells how: “ There came 


Carikkys orrible, grete and stoute,’ and how the Duke of 
Bedford rushed out and *“* had the cure.” The “ Carikkys” 
furthermore belonged to the Venetians and Florentines, and 
this gave him another opportunity to show his Englishry, 
Their trade was not worth bothering about—a mere luxury 
business—grocer’s stock ! 
“ The grete galees of Venees and Florence 

Be wel ladene wyth thynges of complacence, 

All spicerye and other grocers ware, 

Wyth swete wynes, all manere of chaffare, 

Apes and japes and marmusettes taylede, 

Nifles, trifles, that litell have availed, 

And thynges wyth whiche they fetely blere oure eye, 

Wyth thynges not endurynge that we bye. 

For moche of thys chaffare that is wastable 

Might be forborne for dere and dyssevable ; 

And that I wene as for infirmitees 

In oure Englonde are such comoditees 

Wythowten helpe of any other londe, 

Whych ben by wytte and prattike bothe ifounde.” 
He then wanders on to extol the British Pharmacopoeia as 
intrinsically superior to all others :— 

* But that a man may voyde infirmytee 
Wythoute drugges set fro beyonde the see.” 

And now a strange thing is to be noted. Moleyns was all the 
time, and in spite of his apparent bellicoseness, something very 
like an International Pacificist. He met his death, indeed, at 
the hands of a Jingo mob. Hearing that he had been forced 
to resign the Privy Seal because he surrendered Maine (1448), 
and was now leaving the country under a cloud to go on 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, they determined to give him a 
lesson, and a peaceful picket of anti-peace strikers set upon 
him. They were able to do so because before setting out he 
rashly went down to Portsmouth to supervise the payment of 
the ievies waiting for transport to France. He was attacked 
with great brutality, and died of his injuries a few weeks after 

The pacific side of our first sea-power poet is shown in the 
lines which close his book. They may fitly be quoted as his 
apologia. His getting a great Lord to testify that his words 
were “ Gospel truth” is highly characteristic :-— 

* Go furthe, libelle, and merely shewe thy face, 
Apperynge: ever wyth humble contynaunce, 
And pray my lordes thee to take in grace 
In opposaile and, cherishynge thee, avaunce 
To hardynesse, if that not variaunce 
Thow haste fro troughte by full experience, 
Auctours and reasone ; yif ought faile in substaunce. 
Remitte to heme that yafe thee this science. 
Sythen that it is sothe in verray feythe 
That the wyse lorde baron of Hungerforde 
Hathe thee oversene, and verrily he seithe 
That thow arte trewe, and thus he dothe recorde, 
* Nexte the Gospell’ : God wotte it was his worde, 
Whanne he thee redde all over in a nyghte. 
Go forthe, trewe booke, and Criste defende thi ryghte.” 

Any reader with a taste for curious coincidences should read 
Cobden’s attack upon Louis Napoleon for wanting to 
dominate the sea, and so deprive us of what he, Cobden, 
deemed to be a necessity of our very existence and a guarantee 
for true peace. The British people would fight to the death 
to preserve their boundary wall. There was no other fencing, 
and its security was for them “ nexte the Gospell” ! 

J. Sr. Loe Srracuey,. 


Aspects of Reality 


Religion in the Making. By A. N. Whitehead, F.R.S., Sc.D., 
&e., &c. (Cambridge University Press. ts. net.) 
Reality : a New Correlation ¢f Science and Religion. By 

B. H. Streeter, D.D. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 
Tue growing rapprochemént between the scientific and the 
religious mind is one of the most striking characteristics of 
philosophic thought at the present day. Once definitely and 
even aggressively hostile, and afterwards viewing each other 
with the alert but suspicious interest of dogs who have not 
been properly introduced, they have lately begun to realize 
that cach, within their own systems of reference, may have a 
genuine contribution to make to man’s knowledge of truth. 
Those works in which philosophers and men of science have 
told us their thoughts about religion, and theologians have 


explored with candour the reactions of dogma and science, 
have helped this process; and are gradually persuading these 
ancient combatants that they are, after all, men of the same 
race, engaged essentially upon the same quest of ultimate 
Reality. 

Professor Whitehead, one of the greatest and most 
stimulating of living thinkers, whose Lowell Lectures on 
*Seience and the Modern World” gave many readers a 
wholly new vision of the universe, now follows these by four 
lectures delivered at Boston early in this year, applying the 
same train of thought to some of the central problems of 
religion. His book is valuable; and not least valuable to 
those whose religious beliefs and constructions go far beyond 
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his own. He shows us just how far devout science, working 
from within and criticizing each of its own religious positions, 
ean reach. By stating in their extreme form each of the 
three great theistic postulates—pure Immanence, pure Trans- 
cendence, Monism—which he holds that such devout science 
might accept, he shows the unfilled gap which still remains 
between all these impersonal solutions and the full experience 
of great religious souls. The Professor's philosophic stand- 
point is substantially identical with that of the New Realists, 
proving how deeply religious this concept of existence may be 
when allied to the inward convictions of a profoundly spiritual 
mind. And if the Christian theist must feel a certain incom- 
pleteness in the synthesis here put forward, this cannot blind 
him (or should not) to its author’s intense sincerity and depth 
of vision. 

God is here seen as the actual fact, the Perfect Real, 

* from which every creative act takes its rise’ ; and, equally, 
as the realization of that ideal harmony to which the world 
evolves. Hence, while * God in the world is the perpetual 
vision of the road which leads to the deeper realities,” yet 
room seems to be left for a genuine doctrine of transcendence. 
Man’s discovery of, and communion with, this God are, how- 
ever, conceived in almost entirely immanental terms. Religion 
includes four factors or stages—ritual, emotion, belief, 
yationalization—-and is regarded as an exclusively human 
activity. Thus Christianity is defined as a ‘* thorough-going 
rationalization of the Jewish religion, carried through with a 
boundless naivelé, and motived by a first-hand intuition into 
the nature of things.” Religion in itself is a purely indi- 
vidual matter. It is “‘ the art and theory of the internal life 
of man” ; what every man “ does with his own solitariness,”’ 
and leads the seul from ‘“ God the void” to “ God the 
companion.” Dr. Whitehead ends his remarkable and stimu- 
lating book with a majestic vision of the Universe, 
“ passing, with a slowness inconceivable in our measures of time, 
to new creative conditions, amid which the physical world, as we 
at present know it, will be represented by a ripple barely to be 
distinguished from non-entity. . . . There remain the inexhaustible 
realm of abstract forms, and Creativity, with its shifting character 
ever determined afresh by its own creatures, and God, upon whose 
wisdom all forms of order depend.” 

Canon Streeter, who would doubtless accept all the scientific 


positions required by Professor Whitehead, and who is 


further equipped by a profound knowledge of textual criticism 
and some first-hand research into the psychology of religious 
experience, has written a “ correlation between religion and 
science ” representing the position in which his own mind has 
come to rest after thirty years of exploration. His book, which 
is most interesting and attractive, will tell a multitude of 
honest seekers exactly what they want to know. It includes a 
full discussion, in singularly lucid and untechnical language, 
of all the chief questions which now confront Christian philo- 
sophy. The nature of God, the person of Christ, the problems 
of evil, suffering, and creative strife, the bearing of psychology 
on religious experience—these and other “ living issues’ for 
constructive theology are freshly and fearlessly explored. 

Dr. Streeter’s central position may be summarized thus : 
Reality is one, but our apprehension of it is many graded. 
We approach it by two main routes, two parallel ways of 
knowledge : the scientific or rational, and the artistic or intuitive. 
Science gives us fact and quantity. Art, and yet more religion, 
gives us quality. This means, of course, an apologetic based 
on Value; and here Canon Streeter’s treatment may fruit- 
fully be compared with that of the Bishop of Manchester’s 
“Christus Veritas.” It means also that “the language 
natural to Religion is more closely akin to Art than to Science,” 
and must give us a picture, not a map, of Reality. A religion 
is true if, and in proportion as, the quality which it expresses 
is actually existent in, and characteristic of, Reality.’ Hence, 
according to this argument, it will not be in the “ articles of 
faith,” but in the myths and sacraments, the acts and renun- 
ciations, accepted and utilized by the faithful—the whole 
poetic apparatus of approach—that we shall find the living 
truth of any creed. 

Probably a majority of readers will turn with special 
interest to the section in which the relations between religion 
and the “new” psychology are discussed. Here Canon 
Streeter concentrates upon three theories, constantly empha- 
sized by critics of religious experience: namely, the notion 
that our idea of God is “ projection,” that prayer is auto-sug- 
gestion, and that intercession works by telepathy. His treat- 
ment of these points is easily the best and most discriminating 
that has appeared. It deserves, and will doubtless obtain, 
ageneral and respectful attention. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


A Cockney Odyssey 


Australia and Back. By Sir Alan Cobham. (A. C. Black. 
3s. 6d.) 

Our ancient river saw recently one of the most momentous 

of all its pageants and triumphs, when young Mr. Cobham 

side-slipped down by Westminster Bridge and ran up the 

Palaee steps a few minutes later, to greet his wife and those 

gathered to do him honour at the Houses of Parliament. 

The story of his flight to Australia and back is told in 
this book, just published, in the same terse, tense way in which 
he recounted the story of his life in Skyways, and with a 
generous use of illustrations. In a way there is not much 
excitement in this new book, for his engine never failed in 
28,000 miles of running, and the author made no miscalculation 
ora mistake between Rochester and Adelaide, and back. One 
disaster there was, indeed—a disaster terrible in its suddenness 
and bleak ending. Young Elliott, one of that notable band of 
young engineers that have arisen to tend ‘the mighty engines 
of to-day and to-morrow—nurses of the powers that shall 
take us to unguessable horizons—was shot by a stray Arab, 
unseen in a sandstorm in Southern Arabia, and died a few 
days later of his wound. 

During the whole of the first part of the flight Sir Alan 
struggled against nervous exhaustion due to overwork, and 
a strange foreboding of disaster. Day after day, he tells 
us, he dragged himself from bed utterly weary and doubtful 
as to whether he could continue the flight. This oppression 
did not lift until long after the tragedy had happened. Does 
the subconscious mind of those keenly attuned to great 
enterprises cast forward on the waters of the future? Who 
can tell? Sir Alan would be the last to say he was a prophet 


or a seer, but it is certainly strange to read of his wretchedness 


and apprehension during the early part of the flight. The 
actual story of the death is impressive by its reticence. Mr. 


Elliott had been his constant companion, his valued partner. 
Suddenly, out of the dust-devils of Suke Shuyuk, Fate struck 
her blow. ‘“ I was just congratulating myself that we should 
soon be out of our worst difficulties and flying at an altitude 
of not more than 40 feet in order to get the maximum visibility 
ahead, when suddenly there was a violent explosion which 
appeared to come from the cabin.” His first idea was that 
a rocket-pistol cartridge had exploded. Elliott told him in 
a feeble voice that a petrol pipe had burst and that he was 
hit in the arm and “ bleeding a pot of blood.” As he handed 
the message back, Sir Alan noticed how terribly pale he 
looked, and knew that his mechanic must be very seriously 
wounded. 

The question was whether to land, and try to staunch 
the bleeding, with possible difficulty in getting off again, or 
to carry on to Basra where proper medical attention was 
available. Cobham decided to fly on, and unquestionably 
he was right. The present writer faced a similar but less 
grave experience with a wounded pilot and knows the diffi- 
culty of rendering first aid in the desert. With full open 
throttle, they roared across the meres and marshes of 
Nasiriyah, covering 100 miles in 40 minutes. When they 
landed the temperature was 110 in the shade. ‘ As soon 
as I opened the lid,” writes Cobham, “I discovered poor 
Elliott in a terrible state, sitting huddled up on his seat in 
the corner at the back of the cabin. It was about four 
o'clock in the afternoon and the heat was terrible. I noticed 
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that he was having great difficulty with his breathing. He 
told me feebly that he was sure he had got a hole in his side 
and that he was bleeding through that hole.’ There followed 
a ghastly and nerve-wracking wait before Elliott could be 
taken to hospital. 

The next day Sir Alan went to Shaiba to help the Air 
Force to identify the spot where the shooting occurred, 
While there, the telephone from the hospital rang, and the 
author admits he could not bring himself to listen to the 
message delivered : so a friend wrote down, “ Tell Cobham 
that his engineer, Elliott, had a sudden relapse and died 
at 11.15 to-night.” 

Stunned, helpless, disheartened, he thought of giving up the 
flight. Yet its abandonment would not have brought his 
friend to life. Everyone urged him to go on and told him 
that his task was greater than any personal considerations. 
So with a heavy heart he set out with a new mechanic, 
Sergeant Ward, a Londoner like himself, towards the thunder 
clouds of the monsoon. 

At Bandar Abbas the gallant Handliey-Page nearly met with 
disaster through the clumsiness of a rowing boat. At Bahawal- 
pur they ran into a sand storm. At Allahabad the seaplane 
was almost wrecked again by sightseers. At Delhi it is pleasant 
to read of an Indian non-commissioned officer who helped 
Sir Alan to get his machine “* unstuck * from the tricky waters 
of the Jumna by a feat which entailed his diving off the 
machine when it was travelling at 40 miles an hour. 

After a very brief rest at Calcutta, Sir Alan and Ward 
continued through the rainiest sea in all the world, having 
difficulties which are minimized in the text, but loom large 
before the inward eye of anyone who reads with sympathy 
and imagination. It was not until after leaving Penang 
that the skies cleared and the waters calmed. They flew on 
over halycon seas, noting the prosperity of the Dutch East 
Indies, the charm of the Javanese and the enormous land 
lizards of Komodo—treacherous dragons, twenty-two fect 
long, who live chiefly on wild hog, ponies and buck, tearing 


their prey to pieces with their hands, each finger of which is 
armed with a terrific talon. ‘ It is quite common for these 
claw hands to be a foot across, with talons six inches long, 
I learned from my Dutch friend that when they have dis- 
membered their victims, they swallow the portions whole” 
—thus Sir Alan on these strange beasts. 


After leaving the island of Timor there was a five hundred 
mile jump across a waste of waters to Australia. Cobham 
flew by compass, on a dead reckoning, allowing for drift “ by 
guesswork and from a certain amount of practical experience, 
-..” The value of that experience is shown by the fact that 
after five hours of flying with no visible haven before him, he 
crossed the desolate North-Australian littoral within five 
miles of his objective. 

No need to tell the story of Sir Alan’s triumphs in Australia, 
His reception at Sydney and the 150,000 people who almost 
mobbed him at Melbourne, proved the tremendous interest 
which is being taken in flying in a country which is a natural 
acrodrome. 

On the return as on the outward journey the engine never 
once faltered or failed, but brought them back in triumph to the 
city of their birth. To the men and machines who made the 
flight possible Sir Alan gives unstinted praise, and it should be 
remembered how greatly aviation is indebted to the generosity 
of Sir Charles Wakefield, who made the flight possible. He 
has stood in the background of commercial flying ; history 
will force him from that modest place. 

Perhaps to future ages the names of our flying pioneers will 
be misty with legend ; we shall read of how Cobham combated 
Aeolus and contended against the Circe of the 
But to-day his exploit stands proudly in the public mind and 
he has told his story with the sweet simplicity of a man of 
action. It should inspire others to scale those towers and 
battlements we see outlined against the glorious dawn of 
flying. 


monsoon, 


~ 
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Rider Haggard 


The Days of My Life: By Sir H. Rider 


Haggard. 2 vols. (Longmans. 


an Autobiography. 
28s.) 
Ir is with South Africa that the name of Sir Rider Haggard 
will be chiefly associated. If the great Boer Trek was the 
most vital event in the history of that country, the annexa- 
tion and subsequent retrocession of the Transvaal come very 
near it in importance, and Rider Haggard was through it all. 
His hand it was that hoisted the British flag at Pretoria, 
and at his farmhouse in Natal was held the first of the con- 
ferences that gave the Transvaal back to the Boers. Out of 
this experience—adventurous, dangerous, and fate-fraught — 
sprang those books by which he will chiefly and deservedly 
be remembered—the Allan Quartermain stories with King 
Solomon's Mines peerless above all, Nada The Lily, and the 
powerful story of Jess. We find many a pleasant side-light on 
these romances, and we learn how the name of Quartermain 
yas borne by a yeoman friend of the author's ; the immortal 
Umslopogas was a real person—-battle-axe, hole in the head, 
and all—a Swazi named M’hlopekazi, who on hearing that 
Rider Haggard had written stories about him suggested 
half-profits on the transaction; Jess’s Mooifontein was the 
writer's own farm of Hilldrop in Natal; and the charge of 
the Greys in King Solomon's Mines is an incident borrowed 
almost unaltered from Zulu history. It was Haggard’s 
supreme merit that he so handled his material as to impart 
to it, even at the height of his romancist vein, as in She and 
Ayesha, a convincing air of reality, and it was his good 
fortune to be brought in contact with much untouched 
material. 

Before all things what strikes one throughout the whole 
of these volumes is the sanity of the man. Inclined as 
he is (and as he always was) a little too much to sententious 
moralizing, yet he never strikes one as anything but sound 
and honest in view. Very marked is his interest in the 
mysterious—in evil-working charms, for instance, in his almost 
belief in fatalism and his attrection to psychic phenomena ; 


but such unsubstantialities—if they be unsubstantialities — 
never got in the way of his shrewd common sense, and this 
was conspicuously displayed in his enthusiasm for agriculture. 
Not only was he a good and careful farmer himself on his 
wife’s estate of Ditchingham, but he strongly championed 
the cause of the small-helder, and it may be that the best 
memorial of his life’s work will be found in that great book, 
Rural England, * the heaviest labour of all my laborious 
life.’ A free-trader; a keen sportsman, though later in 
life he abstained from all blood-sports bar fishing; a Tory 
possessed of a cross-bench mind ; almost devoid of humour, 
though with a strong sense of fun; one who strove manfully 
all his life for social and industrial reform, the alternative 
to which is “a general smash-up of our civilization ”—Sir 
Rider, of whom his somewhat tempestuous father once said 
that he was “‘a miserable penny-a-liner” and “ only fit to 
be a green-grocer,” could say of himself (re-echoing Sir Walter 
Seott) that “ perhaps at the bottom of my heart I share 
some of the British contempt for the craft of story-writing.” 

As a writer, will Haggard live? His Rural England must, 
for it is first-hand history. Many of his modern-life novels 
are already and deservedly dead; Colonel Quaritch, YL. 
for instance, was called by Andrew Lang (Rider Haggard’s 
lifelong friend) “the worst book that ever was written,” 
and for this and other literary crimes criticism has pressed 
heavily upon him. But, to quote Lang again writing about 
She, “ I though. I was too Old, but the Eternal Boy is still 
on the job. Unluckily I think the dam reviewers never were 
boys—most of them the Editor's nieces,’ and it is the 
ineradicable Boy that will keep Haggard alive. The world 
will never be wholly controlled by logic and political economy 
and the feminist vote ; always it will be something swayed 
by sentiment and love of adventure and romance, so that, 
while making a game of life remains a joy, there will be readers 
of Rider Haggard. 


M. J. C. M. 
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The Empire 


By Alfred Zimmern. (Oxford 


The Third British Empire. 

University Press. 6s. net.) 
Ir might be expected that Professor Zimmern’s lectures on 
the development of the British Empire delivered in the 
United States before the Imperial Conference would show 
signs of being out of date: but they do not. The Reports 
of the Conference dealt mainly with matters of now current 
practice, though printed for the first time in black and white. 
Professor Zimmern’s knowledge of the practice allowed him 
to work out his theories without any inconsistencies. For 
him the first British Empire was the one which was disrupted 
in 1776. The second was the one which gained naval and 
commercial supremacy up to 1914. The third is the one 
that is developing on new lines since its several signatories 
sealed the Treaty of Versailles. The history of the first 
two Empires are well worth reading, but naturally the chief 
interest lies in learning what this historical scholar and 
clear thinker believes of the present and future of the Empire. 
He believes that it has a high mission in the world, and 
that it is capable of performing it, especially in teaching 
justice between nations and dissociating government from 
nationality. We have “ most completely solved the problem 
of nationality ’’ because we have “ most clearly divoreed 
ft from politics.’ We have allowed cultural or spiritual] 
self-determination tc grow freely. If this were universal, 
half the conscious or unconscious causes of war would dis- 
appear. By a Free Trade policy we have shown how the 
economic causes of war can generally be avoided. Professor 
Zimmern dreads the ignorant, reactionary tendencies to return 
to the selfish, nationalistic ideas mixed up with Imperial 
Preference that were wisely discarded after experience of 
the harm they did. They might have led to the end of the 
British Empire as they did with the Spanish Empire. He 
has no fear of danger from the fact now established that 
the British Government may not commit the Dominions 
to go to war, because the Mother Country and the Dominions 
are equally bound to fight, or not to fight, as signatories of 
the League Covenant. He warns our Dominions that they 
must not, as they throw off colonial dependence, cling to the 
privileges of dependence. The lectures are good history 
and good philosophy as well as of topical importance to-day. 


The Elizabethan Zoo 


Selected by M. St. Clare Byrne. 
6d. net.) 


The Elizabethan Zoo. 


wood Press. 


(Hasle- 


296 
0-5. 


TuEsE extracts from the zoological works of Edward Topsell 
make one of the most delightful volumes published during 
the year. Scientific scepticism was just beginning to establish 
itself at the end of Elizabeth’s reign. Topsell sifts his authori- 
ties with great care. But so many writers had mentioned the 
Unicorn and had described its habits that there was no excuse 
for disbelieving in it. As Topsell himself remarks, apart 
from the marvellous medical virtues attributed to its one 
horn, “ we should as easily believe that there was a Unicorne 
in the worlde, as we do beleeve that there is an Elephant 
although not bred in Europe.” His work seems to us a charm- 
ing compound of fable and fact: at the time it must have 
represented a vast amount of scholarship and labour. Side 
by side we have accounts of the Elephant, the Lamia, the 
Bison, the Phoenix, the Manticora, the Beaver, the Gorgon, 
the Rhinoceros and the Cockatrice. One of the most living 
and admirable sketches is of the Cat :— 

“ Once cattes were all wilde, but afterward they retyred to 
houses, wherefore there are plenty of them in all countries. The 
nature of this Beast is, to love the place of her breeding, neither 
will she tarry in any strange place, although carried very farre, 
being never willing to forsake the house, for the love of any man, 
and most contrary to the nature of a Dogge, who will travaille 
abroad with nis maister; and although their maisters forsake their 
et will not these Beasts beare them company, and being 
carried forthe in close baskets or sackes, they will yet return 
againe or loose themselves. It is a neat and cleanely creature, 
oftentimes licking his own body to keepe it smooth and faire, 
having naturally a flexible back for this purpose, and washing his 
face with her fore feet. It is needlesse to spend any time about her 


houses, 5 


loving nature to man, how she flattereth by rubbing her skinne 
against ones Legges, how she whurleth with her voyce, having as 
many tunes as turnes, for she hath ene voice to beg and to complain, 
another to testify her delight and pleasure, another among his own 
kind by flattring, by hissing, by pulling, by spitting, insomuch as 
some have thought that they have a peculiar intelligible language 
among themselves.”’ 

as - , : 

Perhaps the most pleasant of all is the section devoted to 
the elephant. Topsell takes a great delight in 
quaint morals, and the elephant gives him an unusually good 
text. But the whole volume is exhilarating, both for the 
interest of the reading matter and the beauty of the produe- 
tion. The woodcuts which adorn it are spirited, and very 
rich in curious details, 


drawing 


Some Recent Books on Psychology 


The Psychology of the Thinker. (University of London Press. 
7s. 6d.)—Dr. Ida Saxby, Lecturer in Kducation at University 
College, Cardiff, has written this book for students to explain 
the psychology of thinking in the light of our present know- 
ledge of the unconscious. It is divided into three sections, 
which deal respectively with the function of thought, the 
thought process and the acquisition of knowledge. When 
once the dilliculties of Dr. Saxby’s new nomenclature have 
been overcome the student will find this book intcresiing and 
stimulating reading. . 

Personality and Reality. By Dr. J. E. Turner, Reader in 
Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. (Allen and 
7s. 6d.)—The aim of this book is ‘to prove the real existence 
of a supreme self in the universe.” But it is not in any sense 
a theological work, for the author is not primarily concerned 
with the question whether this Self shoald further be regarded 
as Divine, or whether it should be named ** God” or 
equivalent appellation. 
based on the modern scientific ideas of a distinguished scholar : 
it leads to an interesting and perhaps rather unexpected 
conclusion. 

The author of The go and Spiritual Truth (C. W. Daniel. 
7s. 6d.), announced as Mr. I. C. Isbyam, is presumably a 
mathematical physicist who has been impelled by the meta- 
physical perplexities so obviously confronting the scientist of 
to-day to pursue the study of philosophy in quest of a more 
satisfying outlook. The present book is a development of the 
ideas expressed in a former work, entitled The Ego and Physical 
Force, and takes the form of a discourse upon entities other 
than physical force. The introductory essay by Mr. Louis 
Zangwill is not particularly germane to the subject. 
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Current Literature 


A YEAR AMONGST THE PERSIANS. By E. G. Browne. 
With a Memoir by Sir E. Denison Ross. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 25s.)—It is good to meet again a great book in 
a comely dress, and the Cambridge University Press has done 
well to give us for five crowns a reissue of Professor Browne’s 
classic, to which Sir E. Denison Ross has added a short but 
admirable Memoir of the author. Browne’s was truly, but for 
the one year’s incursion into the Eastern world, the fallentis 
semita vitae, but in its placid course wholly charming and 
lovable. Like many quict-mannered folk he maintained 
adamant opinions on things or policies that seemed to him 
wrong or unjust—on the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907 
as to the partition of Persia, for instance, and at first he was 
even opposed to our entry into the Great War. Perhaps some- 
thing of a crank, but withal a man of vast humanity and 
winning charm, and one of our very greatest Oriental scholars. 
-His book does for Persia what Fielding’s did for Burma: it 
expresses the soul of a people. 


DON JUAN OF PERSIA. A Shi’ah Catholic, 1560—1604, 
Translated by G. Le Strange. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.)—This 
old travel narrative, with its account of Shah Tahmasp’s reign, 
is not without interest, although better historical accounts exist. 
Messrs. Routledge are to be congratulated on giving us 
excellent value in this “* Broadway Travellers ’’ series. 


AKBAR AND THE JESUITS. By Father Pierre Du 
Jarric, S.J. Translated by C. H. Payne. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 
—Akbar and the Jesuits is a translation of the Histoire pub- 
lished at Bordeaux by Father Pierre Du Jarric in the early 
seventeenth century, and students of Indian history owe 
gratitude to Mr. Payne for making its material accessible. 
The broadness of Akbar’s views afforded frequent oppor- 
tunities to the Jesuit Fathers to describe intimate phases of 
the Moghu! Court. The avowed intentions, of course, of the 
Fathers were to see a Christian Moghul rule at Delhi, but the 
Portuguese bothat Goa and at Lisbon did not omit to grasp a 
political chance through these professors of theology. Support 
is lent to this theory of the political nature of the Jesuit 
Missions by the fact that Fathers Xavier and Pinheiro were 
instrumental in destroying the plans of an English merchant 
adventurer— Mildenhall, who visited Akbar’s Court in 1608— 
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to secure trading facilities in India. This active participation 
of the Fathers in polities was responsible for the decline of 
missionary movement. At the time of Shah Jehan it was in g 
poor way, and Aurungzeb killed it, until its reflorescence under 
our rule. There is an admirable chapter of explanatory notes 
at the end of the book. 


CANCER: ITS CONTROL AND PREVENTION, By 
G. F. Hall-Edwards. (Cornish Bros. 2s. net.)—Cancer: jig 
Control and Prevention, is a little book by the late Dr. John 
Hall-Edwards written for the purpose of explaining to the 
general public the important known facts about cancer and in 
particular to broadcast the fact that cancer is only an incurable 
disease in its later stages. In its earliest stages, well described 
in this book, cancer can often be completely eradicated by the 
surgeon or in certain instances successfully treated by medical 
means. The author himself was a martyr to science, and died 
shortly after this book appeared. He was a radiologist with 
the British Forces during the Boer War, after which he suffered 
so severely from X-ray burns that his left arm and most of his 
right hand were removed. In spite of this he served as a con- 
sulting surgeon radiologist to military hospitals during the 
late War ; he edited the archives of the Réntgen Ray Society, 
and took an active interest in other scientific work. This 
valuable book on the control and prevention of cancer was one 
of the last concerns of his life. 


ENGLISH MEN AND MANNERS IN THE EIGHT: 
EENTH CENTURY. By A. 8S. Turberville. (Clarendon 
Press. 10s. net.)—Here is a fascinating pictorial history by 
a competent scholar, whose text and choice of illustrations 
are alike excellent. Mr. Turberville begins with a brief 
outline of the period to 1783, sketches Georgian society, and 
then deals in separate chapters with the politicians, the 
divines, philanthropists like Oglethorpe and Howard, Grub 
Street, the artists and the players, and, lastly, Clive and 
Hastings, the soldiers and the admirals. Each chapter is 
lavishly and aptly illustrated with prints and caricatures, letters, 
newspaper cuttings and so on. Thus with the account of 
the rise of industry we have coach advertisements, pictures 
of Newcomen’s steam engine, the Bridgewater canal, 
sarly ironworks and children in a rope factory, with a terrible 
paragraph from the Liverpool Mercury of 1816 giving exact 
particulars of the starvation wages earned by handloom 
weavers, ranging from 6s. 43d. a week downwards. The 
book would interest any intelligent person; it should 
certainly be in every school library. 


OF MANY THINGS. By Otto H. Kahn. (Jonathan 
Cape. 18s. net.)—-Great financiers seldom give definite 
expression to their views on politics and trade, and still 
more rarely have anything to say about the arts. Mr. Kahn 
is an exception to the rule. He writes freely and well about 
all matiers that interest a cultivated man, and his volume 
of collected papers and addresses is well worth reading. 
He deals with international problems from the best American 
standpoint, with British-American relations—‘‘It is the 
qualities of her people that have made for England the 
position which she occupies in the world *’—and with the 
domestic affairs of his country. But he also has much to 
say about American art and drama and about the New 
York opera, of which he has been a generous supporter. 
Always he is moderate, reasonable and hopeful. The best 
of all the chapters is the long and admirable study of his 
old friend, the late Edward Henry Harriman, “the last 
figure of an epoch ” in American railway history. There was 
something heroic in Harriman, though his methods did not 
always commend themselves to a suspicious democracy. We 
do not forget the way in which Mr. Kahn rose to meet the 
difficulties of his position during the War. 


DOCUMENTS OF MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND. By R. 
Trevor Davies. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.)—This little book 
will prove a handy and useful companion to the study of 
English social history ; though it cannot compete for interest 
and variety with Mr. G. G. Coulton’s larger work on Social 
Life in Britain, which adopts rather the same method and 
covers much the same ground. Mr. Davies's extracts range 
in date from Domesday Bock to the Stonor papers, and in 
subject include economic, religious, and military life. On 
the whole the selection of documents is well and carefully 
done ; but unnecessary space seems to be given to quotations 
from such accessible works as Froissart’s Chronicle, or the 
Pasion Letlers; to the detriment of other sections, such as 
that on Monasticism, which is hardly given the prominence 
its social importance demands. The coming of the Friars, 
the industrial activities of the Cistercian Order, the building of 
the cathedrals, the life of the nunneries and anchorages, are 
all vividly described in numerous contemporary documents ; 
for some of which room might well have been found. We 


note in the extract from William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle 
that “* The English at that time wore short garments reaching 
to the mid-knee ; they had their hair cropped ’’—another 
example of the éternel retour, 
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Children being supported. 


10/- 
will feed one child 
for ten days. 
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this Christmas. 


and Orders payable “Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund,” and crossed, 
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22, Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
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11 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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WHAT IS HOME 


WITHOUT A MOTHER? 
Your generous help is asked to enable us to 
provide a Christmas Treat for the motherless 
children in our three homes. H.M. The King 
graciously supports our work. Will you ? 
HOMES FOR MOTHERLESS CHILDREN, 
25 Warwick Road, Ealing, London, W.5. 
Mr. R. T. SMITH ‘Founder. 
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THE MADD'SON MEMORIAL 
HOSTEL for MOTHERS and BABIES, 


where mother and child can be together up to two 
years, needs your support. Mother enabled to 
help herself and her baby without loss of respon- 
sibility. Ask for parti culars, Woman's Mission to 
Women. F. James, Secretary, Victoria House, 
uw Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
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CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. 


The Charity Organisation Society has 
kept the flag flying for thrift and self- 
respect for over half a century. The 
doors of its 28 London centres are open 
to all who care for these things to-day, 
and would help their fellow citizens up 
out of misfortune back to independence, 
instead of drowning them in the slough 
of pauperism. 7,840 cases were con- 
structively helped last year, but £40,951 
had to be raised to do it. Not a penny 
of this was deducted for expenses. Send 
your donation to the Charity Organisation 
Society, Denison House, 296 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1. If you can give 
some of your time to help in the work 
you will be more than welcome, and you 
will find it interesting to get an inside 
view of how all these new Acts of 
Parliament really work. 
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Empire Settlers Afloat 


Who cares for them? 


§.P.C.K. provides Port and Voyage Chaplains. 
Shipping Companies sympathetic and_ helpful. 
S.P.C.K. Treasurers ask for gifts towards annual 


expenditure of £3,500 for Church and Empire. 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Ave., W.C.2 
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begs for support to carry on 
A GREAT WORK OF RESCUE 
AND HOME TRAINING 
15,000 GIRLS in 170 Years. 
Please send now to :— 
“ THE WARDEN,” 
S.W. 16 
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Children— 


and Christmas 


When the children in your household 
hang up their stockings on Christ- 
mas Eve, they know that those 
stockings will be full on Christmas 
morning. The children of the very 
poor have no such knowledge, but 
they have longings and perhaps they 
have hopes as well. Who can tell? 
Who can read the heart of a child? 


Please help us ito fill the children’s stock- 
ings with toys this Christmastide, and to 


provide 


CHRISTMAS DINNERS 


for them 
tute 


and their anxious, almost desti- 


parents. 


Ql gifts will Le gratefully acknowledged 
y— 


WILLIAM WHEATLEY, 
Honorary Superintendent, 
15 Gray’s Inn Roa W.Cc.1 
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(Under Royal Patronage.) 
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Kind friends, will you please 

my poor Ladies—over 200 of 

requiring Gifts for Christmas—Coal, 
and Doctors’ Bills ? 


EDITH SMALLWOOD, Hon. Sec., 
LANCASTER HOUSE, MALVERN. 
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Head Office: S.P.C.K. House, Northumber- 
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Council, 
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PLEASE GIVE THE 


MIDDLE CLASS ORPHANS 


the chance they would have had if 
their fathers had been spared by sending 
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A Christmas Message from 
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amount contributed. 
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needing a proper surgical appli- 
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London's Premier Mission 
Appeals for Help 


The London City 


Missions. 


Mission is the oldest of Home 
Founded ninety-two years ago, it is still to 
the front with a record of spiritual service second to none. 


It employs 250 Missionaries; its manifold activities are 
directed from 140 centres dotted over the Metropolis; its 
voluntary helpers run into thousands, 
for good is world-wide. 


and its influence 


The Mission pays 13 million visits annually to the 
homes of the people. It reaches half a million men in 
the scene of their daily toil; it works amongst Jews and 
Nationals (including seamen in the Port of London), and 
is everywhere acclaimed as a force for righteousness and 
a channel of blessing in tens of thousands of homes, 
including those of the sick and aged poor. 


The Mission is also the Church’s great ally, and its 
pioneer efforts add hundreds of adherents to every 
Evangelical Communion year by year. 


Will you kindly help this 
noble and beneficent work ? 


Address gifts and inquiries to 
3, Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 4. 
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Fiction 


THE FIELD OF MUSTARD. By A.E. Coppard. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.)—It is hard to consider other short stories when Mr. 
Coppard publishes a new volume of his extraordinarily brilliant 
ones. Of course, they are all in miniature ; they celebrate inci- 
dents which are small and give vitality to characters which are 
ordinary. But he has the gift of tearing away the tops of 
little human anthills and of making one feel almost deli- 
riously excited at the perspective of the activity which, 
through him, we are startled to realize is going on below. 
There are many kinds of short story, and usually the better 
they are written the less plot there is in them. Mr. Coppard 
excels in this: that he describes as a rule only one dramatic 
climax, one conflict between his characters, but in such a way 
as to reveal both their past and their future, their tones of 
voice and innermost personalities, without seeming to attempt 
more than the simplest pen-picture. His style, so simple 
and so natural, is beyond criticism, and his diction is pecu- 
liarly rich and happy. But it is for a gift far more subtle than 
technical dexterity that he deserves highest appreciation. 
That is his ability, while relating the most everyday matters, 
to reveal his worlds in the light of a serene and creative beauty. 
Of the present volume, “ Olive and Camilla,” a story of 
the companionship of two spinsters fond of travel, has a touch 
of bitterness, and so, for that matter, have several of the 
others, notably ** Fitty Pounds.’ Two lovers are forced to part 
through lack of money, as well as through a certain secret 
friction. The woman suddenly inherits a little legacy and 
sends it secretly to her man. Not knowing it is from her, he 
hides its reccipt from her, pretending that it is still essential 
for them to separate. Most delicate of all the stories, finely 
chiselled as the whole collection is, ‘‘ The Bogey Man” adds 
a lovely fairy story to the English language. 


THE NINE-POINTED STAR. By Claud W. Sykes. 
(Hamilton. 7s. 6d.)—Pretty plainly Mr. Sykes is the literary 
child of Mr. Buchan, “ Sapper” and Mr. Victor Bridges. With- 
out possessing all the dash and ingenuity of these writers, Mr. 
Sykes has succeeded in producing quite a readable story on 
their well-known sensational lines. The Nine-Pointed Star is, 
of course, a secret society of cosmopolitan composition and 
gloriously sinister aims: in fact its purpose is to overthrow 
all governments in the world. Breathless reading all of it, 
but the author would do well to alter such locutions as 
“ surburban,” ‘ inexpressably,” and “ head and tale,” and 
one would be glad to know where or what is Samark Land 
(p. 130). 


NEIGHBOURS. By Claude Houghton. (Holden. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—If this novel is not the work of a very young writer, 
precedents count for nothing. It is three-quarters talk— 
talk about Time and Space and Eternity, the meaning or 
meaninglessness of life, the wickedness of convention, the 
relative places of man and woman. It is very shocking. 
It is hopelessly unreal. The characters all speak as though 
they were intoxicated, and the book shows a youthful 
preoccupation with the subject of madness. Mr. Houghton 
has blown off a great blast of steam ; and has proved himself 
to possess considerable talent. It would be interesting to 
see him concentrate his attention on the world of people 
and happenings and try to write a novel which should appear 
true to life. 


The Week’s Special Broadcasts 


Sunday, December 19th.—Great Poems I. Browning’s “ Childe 
Roland, read by Raymond Trafford (5.15 p.m.). Carols from 
Tonbridge School Chapel (7.45—8.10 p.m.). Monday (9.45 p.m.), 
Wednesday (9 p.m.), Thursday (9.10 p.m.), Friday (9.45 p.m.), 
Saturday (7.15 p.m.). The Unaccompanied Violin Sonatas of 
Bach, interpreted by William Primrose (9.45 p.m.). 

Tuesday, December 2Ilst.—Sir Walford Davies (series)—Music 
and the Ordinary Listener (9.30 p.m.). 

Wednesday, December 22nd.—Nativity Play, Bethlehem, by 
Bernard Walke, relayed from St. Hilary’s Church, Marazion, 
Cornwall (8 p.m.). Professor George Gordon—Companionable 
Books (series): Kinglake’s FKothen (9.30 p.m.). 

Thursday, December 23rd.—Evensong, from Westminster Abbey 
(3 p.m.). Mr. Louis Golding, ‘‘ A Village Christmas in the Austrian 
Tyrol” (7.10 p.m.). A Pickwick Party (a Dickens’ Dream Fantasy), 
written by Stanley O. West ; music composed by Marjorie Brough- 
ton, and performed by the Wireless Orchestra and the Wireless 
Chorus (8 p.m.). 

Friday, December 24th.—Carols and Waits, from Somewhere in 
London (9p.m.). Five Songs by Cyril Scott, sung by Marian 
Carew, accompanied by the Composer (10.15 p.m.). 

Saturday, December 25th.—Service from York Minster (11 a.m.). 
Service from Canterbury Cathedral (3 p.m.). 





Motoring Notes 


New Motoring Laws 


A Bi1u which is now before the Ulster Parliament regarding 
new traffic regulations possesses a great interest to British 
motorists, because it is commonly supposed to be the fore- 
runner of similar legislation in this country. The principal 
features of the Bill are: the speed limit is to give place 
to heavy penalties for reckless driving ; special regulations 
to be enforced for vehicles over two tons weight unladen ; 
the age limit of drivers to be raised; there are new rules 
regarding car lighting; and every applicant for a driving 
licence must sign a declaration regarding his physical fitness 
to drive a motor-car. 

The most drastic feature of the new regulations is that 
concerning reckless driving :— 

“If any person (a) drives a motor-car on a public highway 
recklessly or dangerously or at a speed or in a manner which is 
dangerous to the public, having regard to all the circumstances 
of the case, including the nature, condition, and use of the highway, 
and to the amount of traffic which actually is at the time, or which 
might reasonably be expected to be on the highway; or (b) is 
drunk while in charge on any highway or other public place of a 
motor-car, that person shall be liable on summary conviction to 
a fine of £5 or any greater sum not exceeding £50, or in the case of 
a second or subsequent conviction to a fine of £10 or any greater 
sum not exceeding £100, or in the discretion of the court to imprison- 
ment for a period not exceeding six months, or to both such fine 
and imprisonment.” 

avery reasonable motorist will agree, I think, that these 
penalties are none too severe. The reckless driver is a menace 
to every other road-user; the drunken driver is infinitely 
worse. If a motorist drive in a reckless manner or if he be 
drunk, a fine is insufficient, and suspension of his licence in 
the first instance and imprisonment in the second would, 
I think, more fairly meet the case. 


But the objection to the clause as it stands is that we 
shall have the opinion of the constable that a car was driven 
dangerously or recklessly. Under such a system the constable 
becomes the judge. Obsolete as is the present speed limit of 
twenty miles an hour, it did provide a certain amount of 
safeguard to the motorist. Stop-watches, measured distances, 
and two or more men were necessary when trapping a motorist’ 
These are all swept away in the new Bill, and the opinion of 
a single policeman is to be accepted. 

The age limit of motor-cyclists is to be increased from 
14 to 17 years, while drivers of vehicles weighing over two 
tons unladen and public service vehicles must be over 21 before 
they can secure a licence. With the latter provision no one 
can disagree, but I think that the raising of the age limit of 
a motor-cyclist is to be regretted. The youthful motor-cyclist is 
among the most careful on our roads to-day. His machine is 
far too valuable to risk an accident. Riders who start young 
develop a much keener road-sense than those who begin late in 
life. Statistics are not available, but I am perfectly sure that 
if the accidents to motor-cyclists be examined it will be found 
that few, if any, are due to the carelessness or recklessness 
of a driver under 17 years of age. 

Another clause which I think is open to question is that an 
applicant for a driving licence must sign a declaration that 
he is physically fit to drive a motor-car. The test of a 
driver is what he does in an emergency, and this cannot be 
gauged by any conveniently applicable method of medical 
inspection. 

A new regulation, admirable in every way, concerns the rear 
number plate illumination. At present it is often almost 
impossible to read the figures at night, sometimes due to a 
defective light, sometimes to the fact that the glass of the 
lamp is so dirty that it is no longer transparent, and sometimes 
owing to the lamp being placed in an unsuitable position. 
The Society of Motor Manufacturers has been in communica- 
tion with the police and has devised a plate and lamp whose 
chief points are: (a) that the rear number plate shall be in 
the centre ; (6) that it shall always be at the extreme rear of 
the car; (c) that the lamp shall be immediately above the 
centre of the plate. 

E. T. Browne 
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Christmas Charities 


Ir Christmas came more than once a year, how good it would 
be for our souls! There is nothing like giving to enlarge the 
spiritual horizon—it is an expansion of consciousness, a 
rending of the mystic rock of self, a gushing forth of those 
waters that shall wash the world. Nor are the benefits of 
charity in the least intangible or illusory. On the lowest 
plane we find an immediate, personal and almost physical 
value in giving. Old Scrooge discovered this: all know it 
who give with cheerful hearts: it is an immutable law that 
there can be no in-take of spiritual life without an out-pouring. 
* * * * 

As in all human activities, there is a trinity of factors that 
enter into the wise distribution of gifts: that is to say, the 
Heart, the Head, and the Mind or Spirit of man. Of things of 
the spirit we shall not write here—the philosophy of charity 
must be learned from saints and not from journalists. Our 
purpose is rather to make a few general (and necessarily some 
rather personal) observations on those charities of which we 
know by great and good repute. 

* * * * 

The field isa vast one, covering as it does all those activities 
of love and healing which are the brightest marks of our 
Christian civilization. In some of the great cities of America, 
the experiment has been tried (and it has been found successful) 
of focussing all the business of raising of funds for the bene- 
volent institutions of the community into one week of 
methodically planned appeals. Voluntary hospitals, charitable 
societies, rescue centres and missions unite in a single, 
co-ordinated, expertly advertised campaign, during which 
citizens are canvassed for the contributions necessary for the 
whole year. However, it is not at all likely that in this 
individualistic country we shall be content thus to merge 
and socialize our charity even if it is proved (and it is proved 
in America) that a substantial reduction in campaign costs is 
effected thereby. Yet King Edward’s Hospital Fund has 
taken one step in this direction. 

* * * * 

First and foremost of the public bodies ministering to the 
spirit of benevolence is the Charity Organization Society. 
It is a body which, as we said some years ago in the Spectator, 
needs no apology for its work, but only praise for its achieve- 
ments. The C.O.S. is no “ spectacled and shrivelled archangel 
who stands by public men and says Beware!” It does not 
freeze the human heart, but rather opens it in wisdom and in 
faith. Incidentally, of course, it unmasks the fraudulent 
villains who trade upon the generosity of mankind, but it 
has also larger and nobler aims, such as the uniting of all 


business interests in social work, the forwarding of all good | 


schemes for raising the standard of life in the community, the 
removing of causes of social distress, and the promotion of 
economy and efficiency, which are just as important in 
charitable as they are in business institutions. Finally, and 
perhaps more important than anything else, it seeks to main- 
tain a high conception of individual freedom and responsibility. 
At this time of year the Enquiry Department of the London 
C.O.S. (296 Vauxhall Bridge Road) is always besieged with 
enquiries as to the soundness of this or that charity: we 
vannot do better than commend our readers to the care of 
the C.O.S. The full list of its activities cannot be given in 
detail, but they include training committees for social science 
students, a medical advisory committee and affiliated societies 
devoted to charity organization throughout England. 
* * x * 

Near our heart and near also by reason of physical 
proximity (it is at the other end of the Strand) is Charing 
Cross Hospital, to which all casualties in this part of London 
come and which is now in urgent need of £70,000 to enlarge 
the sphere of its beneficent work. It is one of the most 
cheaply and efficiently administered of our hospitals and is 
emphatically worthy of the support of readers from far and 


near. 
* % * * 


As regards welfare work for children, we can only mention 
the Royal Infant Orphanage at Wanstead, The Church of 
England Homes for Waifs and Strays, and the well-known and 
beautiful work that Dr. Barnardo's homes have been and are 


still doing after 60 years of existence. This is their Diamond 
Jubilee year, and we hope the Homes will receive a generous 
measure of support from our readers. An average of five 
children a day are admitted, and no destitute child is ever 
refused. Over all the seven seas this mighty work is known 
and blessed. Sir Rowland Blades writes to us on behalf of the 
Alexandra Orphanage, the first of its kind founded in the 
City in 1758. An income of £16,000 is needed to meet the 
yearly expenses of training and educating the 300 children in 
its care. Most of this has to be raised by voluntary gifts and 
the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress issue a special appeal 
which merits our respectful attention. Then there is the 
London Lock Hospital, which deals with 100 women and 
innocent children every week, and is doing a work of incal- 
culable benefit to the country. Its needs are urgent, and 
their work one which can be strongly recommended. Two 
other homes to which we wish to draw our readers’ attention 
are Reedham Orphanage on the pleasant hillside of Purley, 
and the National Industrial Home for Crippled Boys at 
Wrights Lane, Kensington. The former, under the patronage 
of His Majesty, is a home for 300 boys and girls. The latter 
is an institution to train crippled boys between 13 and 15 
years of age to become self supporting citizens. Space does 
not permit us to do more than mention these homes for 
children: our desire is to write a page about each. 
* * * * 

The National Hospital for Consumption, at Ventnor, the 
London Homeopathic Hospital in Bloomsbury, and the great 
Westminster Hospital are in need of funds to brighten Christ- 
mas for those they shelter : in this connexion the Westminster 
Hospital issues a special appeal for the installation of artificial 
sunlight © paratus in the Children’s Ward. The cost of each 
apparatus is £100, and anyone who would like to contribute 
towards this special charity is asked to write to the Treasurers, 


Westminster Hospital, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster. 
* * * * 


The work of the Royal School for the Blind, at Leatherhead, 
which teaches the blind, the blind-deaf, and the blind-deaf- 
dumb to become useful and self-reliant citizens makes an 
especial appeal to all of us who enjoy the full gifts of the 
senses. 

* * * * 

The Society for Improving the Condition of the Working 
Classes, striking as it does at the root of social unrest by 
devoting its energies to demolishing slums and erecting good 
houses in their stead, may be commended, not so much as a 
charity as an intelligent and thoroughly practical scheme of 
social insurance. Would that its funds ran into millions 


instead of thousands of pounds. 
* * * * 


We have hardly space to deal with Missions abroad, but the 
appeal of the Mission to Lepers is so dramatic and _ heart- 
rending in its quality that we cannot forbear a word ; 8,000 
lepers in fifteen different countries are now aided by it or 
under its constant care. The new treatment for leprosy has 
been successful, and lepers in the early stages are recovering. 

* * * * 

The Missions to Seamen have been working for ninety-one 
years, and are an essentially British charity whose claims 
on us are insistent. We may also mention in this connexion 
Dr. Grenfell’s Labrador Mission. If the quality rather than 
the quantity of the minds turned to the service of Christ be 
the criterion of usefulness, then this is as great a work as there 
is in the world. And it is under magnificent leadership. 

* * * * 

Finally we would say a word for the Soldiers and Sailors 
IIlelp Society, that carries on amongst other activities the 
well-known Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops for disabled 
ex-Service men. 

* * * * 

The need of all these societies is urgent, and is but one- 
hundredth of the sum of good causes that exist in these little, 
sorely tried, long-suffering islands. What a weight of woe, 
what a wealth of suffering and sacrifice does this brief survey 
of our needs reveal! May strong and willing hands be ready 


in their thousands this Christmas to seythe down the weeds 
of want and make of England the garden that it should be. 
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In the Holy é ity FIRST The General Strike. 
| 
ie ‘ 
| ; es || [HEN The long continued Coal 
| After some years of negotiation the aaa vi 
new Bible House is now being erected if Crisis. 
in Jerusalem. | 
| aimed | NOW _ The consequent loss of trade. 
It will be a monument worthy of the ie 
Book for which it stands, and of the | 
| sacred City so intimately associated with These three things have caused a 
| ce bs ord made flesh and especially with it serious falling off in contributions. 
| 1¢ Cross. | 
From it will go forth the Word of the | | 
5 | ? 
| Lord among Jews, Arabs and Pilgrims iF Do not let God’s work 
of all nations in those holy fields trodden | suffer. 
by the Saviour of mankind. 
| In thankfulness for our Lord Jesus Self-denying gifts are needed now 
Christ, and the Bible record, will you if our efforts are to be maintained. 
make a special contribution towards 
the £11,000 still needed for the com- Addy Th 
pletion of this House in the very cradle Address e Rev. EDGAR SWAINSON, 
of Christianity ? : London Association in Aid of 
| Offerings should be earmarked ‘“ For : 
Jerusalem ” and sent to the Secretaries, MORAVIAN MISSIONS 











| BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | &. New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2 
| 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. | 
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r? ue ; SUNLIGHT NEEDED 


ee at 
5/- LIFE-BOAT SINK 5 fa WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 














for want of YOUR help. Invaluable in the treatment of many Children’s 
It only needs A GENEROUS, PROMPT, UNITED -tekytnen to complete it. Diseases 
To provide and maixtain the whole Service we od this year - ” ° 


1,000,000 ARTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT 


wight 6 ms of 5/- each. 

we hae received up date 588,716. r ‘ ‘ YrorayT r 

Of this sum WE iv are 11,660. APPARATUS IS URGENTLY 
get 411,284 more beh re the end of the year. NEEDED. 


WILL YOU BE “ONE IN A — ak 





cae send ; ; aon nt Please send donations to the Hon. Treasurers (Sir 
Will vou also remember the Life-Boats in your wi eae. ll es s+ ) or on > 
THERE {8 NO SUBSIDY FROM THE STATE. Rogert A. Hupson, G.B.I .. and Epwarp H., Hoare, Fsq.), 
LORD HAR Own y, GEORGE PF. Sone, M.A. WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL (opposite Westminster 
aes - Secretary Al T y | 
“ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION \bbey ), LONDON. } 


Lifo-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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||| There are Heroes still at War! 


Buy them a measure of 
Peace this Christmas. 





| A piece of Const rective Christianity deserving of every support. 
| THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
| “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
| 





| Are Training A ig Sy pas trom alt || They are fighting for their independence against disablen rent, 
- YY 1 | sickness and poverty. You can help them to win by cacti - 
| FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. | lonation to the Soldiers and Sailors Help Soci ty, to ore Bey 
i THEIR MAJE gti 5 THE KING & QUEEN. | the | ord Roberts Memorial Worksho ps are athliated, and 
| H.R.H THE euince OF WALES, K.G. i where disabled ex-S rvice men are taught how to earn an 
19,099 Boys have been sent to o> Royal b nws y | independent living. Will you do it this Christmas? 
1] and Mercantile Marine. fany hundreds 
| sere. pone emigrated to the British THE SOLDIERS & SAILORS HELP SOCIETY 
Do n 

|| 3,009 Girls "have been trained for Household | and the 

ties, 1] 
~ c harm n and Treasurer: LORD ROBERTS MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS 
} Cc. E. al. DEN, Esq. M.A 
Deputy Chairim i’ Ch AY TON, Esq. for Disabled Ex- Service Men. 
| Chairman of ‘ “avethue ca’ Committee : P T} King. H.M, The Queen 

HOWSON LEVITT. Please ect your gifts to the Hon, Treasurer, 


164, SuArT ECoUeY oes LONDON, W.C. 2, 


Banke The Right i Sir Frederick Milner, LA oF 
WESTMINSTER BANK. 214, itigh | Holbern, W.C. 2. 


122 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS 


TUNA Gn 


On Christmas Day 800 to 1,000 
Homeless men and women 


will be served with a hot roast-beef and plum-pudding 
dinner at the Field Lane Institution—if funds permit. 

Also, if funds permit, parcels of groceries will be distributed 
to hundreds of poverty stricken families in East Central 
London, and ‘Treats will be provided for crowds of slum 
and back street children. 

Will you generously share in this ministry to the poorest of 
the poor ? 

Donations thankfully received by WILLIAM WILKES, Secretary, 


Field Lane _ Institution, 


Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 1 
Annual Report will be gladly sent on application. 
Your Christmas gift means their Christmas happiness. 


RMR LI US UUM 











_— ————— 


/ CHRISTMAS CANDLES 


THE BITTER WINDS OF ADVERSITY HAVE 
LEFT MANY LITTLE ONES IN DARKNESS 
DURING THE YEAR 876 SUCH CHILDREN 
WAVE BEEN RECEIVED IN THE CHILDREN’S 
HOME AND THERE IS STILI 
WAITING LIST OF 103 MORE 
FOR WHOM WE MEAN TO. FIND 
HOME BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


WILL YOU ye A CHRISTMAS 
AN 


DLE 
BY SENDING m. = ae TO SECURE 
IMMEDIATE ADMISSION FOR ‘ONE OF 
THESE LITTLE ONES’? 


To the Rev W. Hopson Smirn, Principal 
NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME & ORPHANAGE 
(Founded by Dr. Stephenson) 

29 Branches. 4000 Children 
Chief Offices: HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 
Please LIGUT A CHRISTMAS CANDLE for me by taking a child into the 
Home from the Waiting List. I enclose Five Guineas, and should be glad 
to have some pzxriiculars of ‘the child received. 





ts ccdnccnccncececsadsentéigesswancssnes a0nsracetenanscanbncsssocessososesaces j 
Treasurers : j 
Sir Chas. C. Wak a ld, BART., C.b.E.; Sir Thos. Barlow, BART., M. Dr F.R.S. |} 
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SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


The Poor Clergy Relief oe 


Established 185 Incorporated by Royal Charter 1867, 

38 TAVISTOCK PLACE, TAVISTOCK “SQUARE 

LO! NDON, W.c. 
Patrons: THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

| President: THE BLSHOP OF LONDON. 
| THIS CORPORATION gives assistance in money and clothing 
to the poorer clergy of England, Wales, Ireland, and the 
Colonies, their Widows and Orphan Daughters, in times of 
sickness, bereavement, or other temporary distress. 
At this season of the year the applications for help show a 
marked increase, and a large fund is required to meet all the 
needs. Gifts of clothing of every description are also most 
gratefully received. 
The Corporation has aided nearly 50,000 cases of clerical 
distress. 





Bankers: 
WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD., ROSSELT. SOU ARS, W.C. 1. 
MANDEVILLE Bb. PHILLIPS, Secreta 


| HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED. 

















GRR SEE EASTON AR, oO IS FR EE 
Your own Christmas Party 


£5 will enable the Church 
Army to arrange for you : 7: 
a happy, helpful Christmas URGENT: 
Dinner Party for 60 old Picase send your Gift 


folk or poor children. Now to Preb. Carlile, 
eeieesh ; C.HL, D.D., Hon. Chied 


7 6 will provide some needy Secret 9 bias gry 
and deserving family with (.) esos 
a big parcel of food for a & pags: Ge Church 

Christmas Dinner at their irmy.” 


own home. 


The CHURCH ARMY, 
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Barneys: the best Ae has 
ever smoked in 30 years 


From Edinburgh to Torquay is a tidy stretch— 
the better part of 600 miles. Torquay in Devon 
has its growing band of Barneys devotees. 
From the letter of one, we quote as follows :— 
(The original of this and of every other Testimony 
used in the Barneys Advertising may be verified.) 


“I have been a pipe-imoker for thirty years and 
“ have smoked all kinds of Tobacco from ‘ Bristol 
“ Bird’s Eye’ to ‘Navy Plu: q. For the last three 
“qweeks I have smoked your ‘ Barneys Mixture’ and 
“have found it quite the best I have ever tried. 
“7 can unhesitatingly say that it possesses ail the 
“ characteristics and good qualities that you claim 
“for it; and I have enjoyed each pipeful to the 
“very end.” 
“PS—You are quite at liberty to make use of this, 
“only I do not wish my name to be used.” 


Think of a Tobacco which possesses “ all the 
characteristics and good qualities” its Makers 
claim for it. Think of a trading Ideal which will 
permit no overstatement in its spoken or written 
salesmanship. 

Think of these things and you will realise why 
honest Barneys from Edinburgh makes friends with 
the men of Devon and with Smokers across the 


Seas. Barneys is good .. . consistently good... 
It may mean greater pipe-joy to you, 


Barneys 


the Iideal Tobaeee 


In 3 strengths: 1/1 the ounce 


Barneys is sold in 3 strengths, | Barneys itself is medium—for 
in 1, 2, 4, 8 and 16 oz. packings, | average tastes. Punchbowle is 
= containing the Makers’ its fuil strength form, strong, 
zuarantee for free replacement, yet cool. Parsons Pieasure is 
an d postage refund, if bought | the mild Barneys—the easy step 
‘out-of-condition” (an exceed- | from Cigarette smoking to pipe- 
ingly rare eventuality). enjoyment, 


Of good Tobacconists — everywhere. 


M 


ade by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tvne. 
Also at Fe dinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Home Railway Outlook 


Ix view of the fact that something like one thousand 
millions of money is invested in our English railways 
and that this capital has suffered severe depreciation 
during recent years, I feel that no apology is needed 
for offering a few comments upon the railway outlook 
from the investor’s point of view. 

Very few words, however, are required to show that 
the position is a serious though not, perhaps, an alarming 
one. A few of the obvious points were, indeed, brought 
out very clearly in a recent number of the Railway 
Gazette. In that journal it is shown that while up to 
May Ist of this vear the gross receipts of English railways 
showed an increase of just over £1,000,000, that increase, 
largely as a consequence of the prolonged coal stoppage, 
has been transformed into a _ total decline of over 
£27,000,000. It is also suggested that not more than a 
third of the loss has been offset by reduced expenses, 
and that therefore an estimated loss in net revenue may 
be reckoned for of over £18,000,000. For 1925 the 
‘ombined net revenue of the railways was about 
£18,500.000, of which, however, nearly £7,000,000 was 
taken from Reserves. Assuming, therefore, that forth- 
coming dividends were to be maintained, it is reckoned 
that something like £25,000,000 would be required over 
and above the net revenue for the year. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that this pelicy of drawing on 
reserves to maintain dividends has been going on for some 
time past and, in view of repairs, renewals and extensions, 
it may be doubted whether the policy can with safety 
be pursued very much further, for these are not the times 
when it would be easy to raise fresh capital for electri- 
lication or other purposes on favourable terms, 

Facrors OPERATING. 

It is one of the many misfortunes attending abnormal 
occurences such as the Great War and, on a smaller scale, 
the receut prolonged coal stoppage, that there is rather 
a tendency to attribute all subsequent evils to the one 
cause. That the coal stoppage can be held mainly 
responsible for the disastrous showing of the past year is, 
of course, beyond question. Indeed, it can be admitted 
that but for the coal stoppage, net revenue would probably 
have shown an expansion instead of an appalling decline. 
Similarly, it can also be recognized that in the absence of 
fresh labour disturbances, the outlook for the coming 
year is more favourable, and already, indeed, traflics are 
heginning to increase as a result of arrears of goods 
traffic. 

Ramroad Pornicy. 

Nevertheless, I believe that railway shareholders would 
he well advised in regarding the present moment as 
offering an exceptional opportunity for a general over- 
hauling of policy. That railroad directors should feel 
that they have special responsibilities to their share- 
holders and to the vast numbers represented by their 
staffs is natural, but I consider that a sense of these 
bligations has obscured the claims of the general public 
which provides the revenues and, as must always be the 
‘ase When the interc st; of the public are overlooked or are 
insulliciently appreciated, it is the shareholders and even 
the staff itself who suffer in the long run, 

? INADEQUATE FACILITIES. 

So long as high freight charges, passenger rates and 
diminished facilities tend to depopularize the railways 
and drive traffic on to the high roads, shareholders will 
never be able to regard their railway stocks as really 
satisfactory investments. Most, if not all, of the railroads, 
both in main line and local traffic, and especially the 
latter, have failed to provide for the increasing population 
and the increased demands for transport facilities, while 
by the curtailment of the period of the summer service 
of trains not only do the travelling public and the seaside 
resorts themselves suffer, but the congestion of traffic, 
with people standing in corridors who have paid for 


seating accommodation, becomes necessarily intensified 


by this shortening of the period of the summer service. 
If anyone doubts these facts let them compare a Bradshaw 
of last August, when the population was much greater 
than in 1913, with an August Bradshaw of that year. 
Those were the days when there was something like a 
keen desire for traffic and when on the local lines some 
attention was given to the comfort and convenience of 
the season ticket holders. To-day the season ticket 
holder pays fully 50 per cent. more for his season ticket 
with diminished facilities and with the attention of 
officials chiefly concentrated upon a daily and evening 
inspection of his ticket to see that by no chance he is 
defrauding the company. That the grouping and fusions 
of railways may have occasioned some economies can 
be admitted, but that they have ministered to the spirit 
of monopoly and indifference to the requirements of the 
public there can be no question, while the results even 
to the shareholders of the new policy is obviously un- 
satisfactory. 
Some Hanpicars. 

I am not, however, forgetting the extent to which 
railways have been handicapped by such matters as the 
high cost of coal and the uneconomic wage paid to railway 
staffs, while under Government control, and it is just 
here that I suggest the opportunity now offers for an 
overhawing of the general policy. If the outcome of 
recent events in the coal industry should not bring about 
increased output and cheaper coal, not only the railways 
but the whole community must suffer and it should be 
the task of the railroads to bring all possible pressure to 
bear if the price of coal is maintained at a high level. 
It is, however, largely a question of insisting upon the 
principle of the economic wage and it is a principle which 
must be applied generally. 

Tur Onty Way. 

If in the coal industry increased output per man and 
enlarged output as a whole, with lower prices, is the 
policy best calculated to ensure prosperity to coal owners 
and the maximum amount of employment, so a similar 
policy is the one which is likely to ensure ultimate 
prosperity to the railroads, and in each case it will be 
noted that the policy implies a consideration of the 
requirements of those who pay for the coal or pay for the 
transport as the case may be. It is, indeed, the only 
policy, moreover, which is in harmony with the well- 
being and good fellowship of the entire community; it 
is the motto of service as distinct to a policy of 
aggrandisement and profiteering and has probably as 
much to do with good social order and happiness in a 
community as any principles laid down in purely ethical 
teaching. A human fact underlying many of these 
problems is that troubles arise from abuse of power, 
whether that power is exercised by a combination of 
coal owners, railway magnates or a trade union, and 
ultimately the mistaken policy reacts upon those 
responsible for it. 

As I have already said, I am no railway expert and 
T have little doubt that something of what I have ventured 
to say by way of general criticism may be wide of the 
mark, in which case I do not doubt there are many who 
will hasten to communicate to the Editor of the Spectator 
the true state of affairs. I can only say, however, that in 
the comments I have made I have had quite as much in 
mind the interests of railway stockholders as those of 
the travelling public, and it is on their behalf that I 
have ventured to offer these suggestions to those who have 
in their hands the organization of our railroads. 

Artuur W. Kippy,. 


Financial Notes 


ARMSTRONG, WHITWORTH. 
Ir is not often, fortunately, that shareholders of big industrial 
coneerns are presented with so disastrous a statement as that 
recently issued by the new Board of Armstrong, Whitworth 
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and Co. To some extent, of course, shareholders were pre- 
pared for the statement, in view of the Report of a few months 
back, followed by a somewhat drastic rearrangement of the 
Board. Moreover, it was announced still more recently that 
an important Advisory Committee had been formed which 
was investigating the affairs of the company with a view to 
placing certain proposals before the shareholders and stock- 
holders. Briefly, this statement consists in proposals to the 
Second Mortgage Debenture Stock, the 51 per cent. three-year 
Notes and the 6} per cent. Consolidated Mortgage Debenture 
Stock for a five-years’ moratorium to the extent that profits 
during the next five years shall be insufficient for the proposed 
service of the obligations on those securities. 


* * * * 


Fant IN THE SECURITIES. 

Moreover, the need for some such arrangement is clear 
from the fact that the statement is made that the company 
has approximately £10,000,000 invested in undertakings 
foreign to the original business, on which no return is being 
made, or is likely to be made for some time to come. On the 
other hand, that the company is still a going concern, making 
a certain amount of gross profit, is shown from the fact that 
there appears to be no difficulty in meeting fully the obligations 
on the First Debenture Stock. For the moment the Preference 
and Ordinary Shares, aggregating some £14,000,060, are left 
undisturbed as regards the amount outstanding, but it is not 
surprising that following the disclosure of the position, a heavy 
slump should have occurred, for it is quite clear that a very 
long time must elapse before shareholders can receive anything 
in the way of dividends, while sooner or later a drastic cutting 
of the Ordinary and Preference capital would seem to be 
inevitable. 

x % * * 
Heavy Expenbiture. 

The scheme and proposals are recommended to the Deben- 
ture and Noteholders’ acceptance by the Advisory Committee 
already referred to, the standing of which is of a character 
to ensure that the recommendation will be very earnestly 
considered. ‘There is also every disposition to recognize the 
exceptional nature of the difficulties with which Armstrong, 
Whitworth and Co. were confronted after the War in having 
suddenly to divert machinery and the general policy of activity 
from the making of armaments to other activities in harmony 
with conditions of peace. Nevertheless, the attempts made 
to alter and enlarge the sphere of activities seem to have been 
either of an amateurish or thoroughly reckless character, 
involving, moreover, within the last few years, extraordinarily 
large flotations of prior charge capital, which are now swamping 
the Ordinary and Preference shareholders. 

* * * * 
Apvice At E.eventu Hour. 

And again, while it would obviously be unfair, with the 
small amount of information available, to place the blame 
indiscriminately upon each member of the old Board of 
Armstrongs, the comment must be made that the Board as a 
whole proved to be inefficient when it came to be a question of 
dealing with the admittedly difficult situation arising after the 
War and for these shortcomings the shareholders have now to 
bear the penalty. At the eleventh hour skiiled financial 
advice has been sought and a searching investigation has 
followed, but the advice should have been sought earlicr, for 
there comes a time when even the most skilful advisers and 
the most able of administrators cannot entirely replace losses 
sustained when they are on such a scale as that of Armstrong, 


Whitworth. 
% * x + 


RELIEVING THE Position. 

Because, however, of the firm’s well-deserved reputation 
in the past, because of the skilful advice which they are now 
receiving and the better administration which seems 
likely to be secured, and because also there are signs of an 
improvement in industry generally, I am _ hopeful that 
the recent disastrous statement and the present slump in 
Armstrong, Whitworth’s securities may mark the worst 
period of this industrial disaster. Undoubtedly, the path to 
recovery during the current year must have been hopelessly 
blocked by the general industrial depression resulting from 
the coal stoppage, and not only Armstrong, Whitworth but 
many of the Iron, Coal and Steel companies’ concerns shouid 
now be making a better showing. Indeed, only this last week 
I heard in many quariers of some of the Iron and Steel com- 
panies heaving larger orders in hand than for a very long time 
past. At the same time, and while I am far from asserting 
that other great industrial concerns are in any such financial 
plight as that disclosed in Armstrong, Whitworth’s statement, 
it will be well if the lesson should be learned that there are 
sometimes defects in the management of our industrial con- 
cerns as well as in the ranks of Labour, and that if we are to 
get the maximum amount of industrial prosperity, we must 
not shrink from overhauling and setting right any imper- 
fections in that direction if demands are also to be made, as 


they should be made, for the maximum efficiency ang 
industry on the part of the workers themselves. 2 
* * * %* 


CONDITIONS IN SourH AMERICA. 

In his address to shareholders of the Bank of London and 
South America, on Tuesday, the Chairman (Mr. Beaumont 
Pease) gave a really valuable up-to-date summary of condi- 
tions in the chief countries of South America in which the 
bank’s operations are carried on. Notwithstanding lower 
prices for certain crops, Mr. Pease was able to show that 
Argentina was enjoying considerable prosperity, while if it 
were not for the recent troubles in the Nitrate industry, the 
same could be said unreservedly with regard to Chile. Even 
as it is, conditions in that country are far from unsatisfactory 
and Mr. Pease was able to pay a well-deserved tribute to the 
successful efforts on the part of the President to establish g 
Budget equilibrium, while for 1925 there was a trade balance 
in favour of Chile to the amount of over £16,000,000. More- 
over, Chilean currency has been stabilized, and Mr. Pease 
reported that the Banco Central, which controls it, is function. 
ing very successfully. 

A. W. K, 


A Library List 


LITERATURE AND Porrry :—Saints in Sussex. By Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.)——Two volumes of 
The Library of Imposters :—Description of Formosa. By 
G. Psalmanaazaar. (Holden. 25s.) and The Life of 
John Daniel. By R. Morris. (Holden. 25s.) Poems 
and Sonnets. By W. Newton. (Sherratt and Hughes. 
7s. 6d.)——_The Phoenix Nest. From the original edition 
of 1593. (Haslewood. 18s.)——WReliquiae. By A. D. 
Godley. Edited by C. R. L. Fletcher. (Oxford Univer. 
sity Press. Two volumes. 18s.) 


Problem. By E. T. 
Geology of South Africa 

(Oliver and Boyd. 28s.) 

By W. Healy and A. F., 

The Fringes of Edin- 


7s. 6d.) 


History :—The Honourable Artillery Company, 1537—1926. 
By G. Goold Walker. (Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 
The Story of the Household Cavalry. By Sir George 
Arthur. Vol. III. (Heinemann. £2 10s.) Elon 
College. By Christopher Hussey. Second edition. 
(Country Life. 25s.) ; 


MISCELLANEOUS :—The Marketing 
Elbourne. (Longmans. 10s.) 
By Alex. L. Du Toit. 
Delinquents and Criminals. 
Bronner. (Macmillan. 15s.) 
burgh. By John Geddie. (Chambers. 


, 


Arr :—Alcamenes, or the Establishment of the Classical Type 
in Greek Art. By Sir Charles Walston. (Cambridge 
University Press. 30s.) Early Netherlands Maiolica, 
By Bernard Rackham. (Geoffrey Bles. £3 3s.) 


Nov kis :—The Jade Rabbit. By Adele Blood and Tam 
Marriott. (The Diamond Press. 7s. 6d.) 
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Relief from Indigestion 


Some indication of the value of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges fot 
pindigestion may he gathered from the opiniens quoted below 


ACUTE INDIGESTION. -* There is one thing I shall always be thankful 























for—the sample of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges you sent me. 
iiaving suffered agonies with acute indigestion, since an illness in 
1914, it is marvellous how they have benefited me and proved an 
absolute God-send.” 

HEARTBURN.—“ I have found them not merely palliative in a severe case 
of Heartburn lasting more than six months, but an actual cure. I 
can now take ordinary food, and wish to express my entire satisfa 
tion with so efficacious and pleasant a remedy.” 

INDIGESTION AND NEURALGIC PAINS.—‘“ 1 am elad to tell you that 
Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges have given relief in even the most 
severe attacks of Indigestion, complicated by neuralgic pains in th 
chest and round the heart. I have never met with any other remedy 


so completely successful. 

GASTRITIS AND ACUTE DYSPEPSIA.—“ For years I have been a suf 
ferer from gastritis and acute dyspepsia, attending dectors and taking 
most things advertised, but have found nothing so effective and curing 
as your lozenges.” 

SLEEPLESSNESS.—-‘It have found Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges 
wonderfully efficacious in correcting acidity and inducing natural sleep.” 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 

of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges will be sent on application, Mention 

the Sfeciator, and address: Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 

1434 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 








LITTLE THEATRE. Regent 2401, 
Boxing Day and TWICE DAILY at 2.45 and 8.45. 
THE CRADLE SONG. 
A Comedy by SIERRA. 





CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. Mayfair 3456, 
Dec. 20 and Daily, 2.30. Dee. 30, 31, Jan. 1, at 8.15. 
THE GLASTONBURY PLAYERS in BETHLEHEM. 


Tie Coventry Nativity Play set to music by RUTLAND BOUGHTON. 
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Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations ctating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Shareholders No Commission 





~ ‘THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid-up Capital ane fee ms we «. £4,000,000 

Reserve Fund Poet si ae ‘ae ous ” £3,760,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,000,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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C853 NPR >, FU 
, Zintarant 
This Freedom 


FREEDOM from colds and ’flu is greatly to be desired. 

The regular use of “Vapex” gives a remarkable 
protection from the poisonous germs causing these 
troubles. Just put a drop on your handkerchief each 
morning, and occasionally inhale from it during the day. 


All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 
OMAS KERFOOT & CO.., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 


15. 
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A GENUINE OLD STYLE TOBACCO. 


HOSE who sstate that, to-day, tobacco 
cannot be obtained of the quality of 20 
or 30 years ago should smoke FOUR SQUARE 
Matured Virginia. It has that genuine old style 
quality, is air-cured, sun-dried pure Virginia leaf, 
matured in the wood and cut from the cake. 


In case of difficulty in obtaining, write to manufacturers, 
enclosing money for quantity required. This will be sent Post 
Free. Also enclose name and address of your Tobacconist. 


FOUR SQUARE 


MATURED VIRGINIA 


From most good 
Tobacconists in 1 and 














George Dobie & Son, 

EE 2 oz. packets or % Ib. 

i - 09 silvered tins at 1/ 
Established 1809. the oz. 
































W. & R. CHAMBERS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NOW READY. Volumes 1! to Vill of the New Edition of 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Editors David Pairick, LL.D., and William Geddie, M.A., B.Se. 

To be completed in 10 volumes. Cloth,- 20/- net; half 
morocco, 35/= net per vol. 

New Edition 1006 pages. 15/* net; half moro. 30/- net. 
CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
THE GREAT OF ALL NATIONS AND ALL TIMES 
Edited by William Geddie, M.A., B.Sc., and J. Liddell Geddie, M.A. 











THE BOOK THAT SOLVES CROSS WORD PUZZLES 
CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH 
CENTURY DICTIONARY 
New Edition 1256 pages, 7/6 net. 





Chambers publish few novels, but when their imprint appears 
on one, be assured it is worth reading; therefore, get for your- 
self and give to your friends 
al _ 

THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR 

; By Maurice Walsh. 7/6 net 
A joyous novel which leaves the reader with the happy feeling of 
being on the best and cheeriest terms with the world in general. 

The Sunday Times says: “ There is fun as well as passion and 
Poetry in the book. One of the most thoroughly enjoyable novels 
published for a long time past. 


THE FRINGES OF EDINBURGH 
By John Geddie. 7/6 net 








Author of “ The Fringes of Fife, Romantic Edinburgh,” ete. 
Illustrated by ARTHUR WALL, with 16 full-page drawings in 
colour and a host of dainty pen H hes picturing scenes 
and places full of romantic, historical, aud literary association 





OVER THE SEA TO SKYE 
By Alasdair Alpin Macgregor. 7/6 net 


Author of “ Behold the Hebrides! ’ Illustrated with 40 beautiful 
photographs. With a Foreword by the Rt, Hon. J. RAMSAY 
MACDONALD. 





EDUCATING A HUSBAND 
John L. Carter. 3/6 net 
A mélange of Marriage, Morals and Motor 


SCOTLAND’S HEIR! 8y Winifred Duke. 7/6 net 
“The Prince, Lord George, Elcho, Sheridan, Clementina—they 
are all quite unforgettahle.”—Huoh Walpole 


EDINBURGH MEMGRIES 
J. Wilson M’Laren. 3/6 net 


These reminiscences will delight all lovers of Auld Reekie 


CATHEDRALS OF SCOTLAND 
lan G. Lindsay. 7/6 net 


With Foreword by Sir Geo. Douglas, Bart. Beautifuily illustrated 


ADAM BEDE 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 7/6 net 


LORNA DOONE 

















Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 7/6 net 





CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 




















Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 17/6 net 


THE PRACTICAL DAILY MENU 
C. B. Peacock. 2/6 net 


Suggestions and recipes for 365 Breakfasts, 365 Dinners, 365 
Suppers, 
“Think of it, ye tired housewives! Almost too good to be 
true! "’ vening Times. 


CHAMBERS’S GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Tastefully bound and charmingly illustrated. 
THE PEDLAR’S PACK JO OF THE CHALET 
Mrs, Alfred Baldwin. 6/- net Se Event ines ania 
ries of Ch Fairy Storie . M. : 
fy ine “mother of’ Mr. Stanicy | THE SCHOLARSHIP GIRL 
Baldwin, Prime Minister. AT CAMBRIDGE 








Josephine Elder. 3/6 net 


THE BLACK TRIANGLE OVER AN UNKNOWN 
Escott Lynn. 5/- net COGAN er 
A patriotic and modern adventure “The ha A... Bar git aut 
story showing how the boys circum-| p,vig Ker stories gave ine asa 
vented Bolshevik efforts. boy I shall never forget, and I wish 
that he were still alive that I could 


THE TROUBLES OF TAZY tell him so."—Hugh Walpole. 
Elsie J. Oxenham. 5/- net} THE CAMP FIRE TORMENT 
Elsie Oxenham, 2/6 net 


KENYA KIDDIES — BUD AND ADVENTURE 
May Baldwin. 3/6 net Anne Macdonald. 2/6 net 
A story of Settlers’ Children. A school story. 


Buy these two COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS and encourage in 
young folks a love for animals. 
THE 'TROCIOUS TWINS AT| BLOBBS AT THE FAIR. 
SEA 6/- net| G. Vernon Stokes, aA. 
6/- ne 
Mlustrated in colour and black-and- | Mr. G. Vernon Stokes’s pictures d 
white by N. PARKER, with verses scribing the Bull Dog's adventures 
by B. PARKER. A h ; t “at the Fair” are irresistible, and 
7 . PA uae. charming DOOK | the verses by Miss Parker add 
for children. piquancy to the pictures 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 
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(This is not a Prospectus.) 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 


LIMITED. 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL - 


£65,000,000. 





On the assumption that all the shareholders of the participating companies :— 
BRUNNER, MOND AND CO., LIMITED, 

NOBEL INDUSTRIES, LIMITED, 

THE UNITED ALKALI COMPANY, LIMITED, 
BRITISH DYESTUFFS CORPORATION, LIMITED, 


exchange their holdings of shares, the issued capital of the new Company on the basis of the exchange will be 


£56,802 996, 


divided as follows :— 


16,219,306—7 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each (Preferential £ 


both as to Capital and Dividends).. 


31,095,555—Ordinary Shares of £1 each.. 


18 ,976,270—Deferred Shares of 10s. Od. each 


ee oe oe oe -- 16,219,306 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 31,095,555 
oe ee ee ee oe ee 9,488 ,135 


£56,802 ,996 


DIRECTORATE : 


The first Directors of the new Company are :— 


BARCLAYS BANK, 
LLOYDS BANK, 
MIDLAND BANK, 
NATIONAL 


WESTMINSTER 


CLIFFORD TU RNE R, 


London, E.C 


SLAUGHTER & MAY ° 


London ee ee 


Liverpool .. ee 


Manchester. . oe 


Birmingham ee 


Bristol 
Cardiff 

Leeds ee 
Sheffield 


Newcastle-on- — 


Edinburgh .. 

Glasgow 
Selfast 

Dublin 


THOMSON McLINTOCK & CO., 71, 
PRICE WATERHOUSE & CoO., 


PROVINCIAL BANK, 


The Right Honourable Sir ALFRED MOND, Bart., 
(President and Deputy Chairman). 
The LORD ASHFIELD, P.C. 


Sir HARRY McGOWAN, K.B.E. 
The Right Honourable 
Sir JOHN BRUNNER, Bart. 


G. C. CLAYTON, Esq., C.B.E., MP. 
H. J. MITCHELL, Esq. 
HENRY MOND, Fsq. 


Sir MAX MUSPRATT, Bart. 
J. G. NICHOLSON, Esq. 


Lieut.-Col. G. P. POLLITT, D.S.O. 


The Most Honourable The MARQUESS OF READING, P.C., 


JOHN ROGERS, Esq., O.B.E. 
Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E. 
B. E. TODHUNTER, Esq., O.B.E. 
SECRETARY - 
J. H. WADSWORTH. 
TREASURER: 
W. H. COATES, LL.B., B.Sc. (Econ.). 


BANKERS: 


Limited, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3. 
Limited, 42-4 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C, 3. 


Street, London, E.C, 2 
15 Bishopsgate, London, 


5 Threadneedle 
Limited, 


Limited, 


BANK, Limited, 41 Lothbury, London, E.C. 2 
SOLICITORS : 


HOPTON & LAWRENCE, 81-87 Gresham Street’ 


18 Austin Friars, London, E.C. 2. 


BROKERS : 
W. GREENWELL & CO., 2 Finch Lane, F.C. 3. 
HESELTINE, POWELL & CO., 1 Drapers’ Gardens, E.C, 2. 
a. & CO., Gresham House, Old Broad Street, 
B.C, 2. 


TOD & NOBLE, 7 Tithebarn Street. 

HORNBY, TOBIN & OCKLESTON, 3 Tithebarn Street. 

T. & T. G. IRVINE, 3 Rumford Strect. 

W. A. ARNOLD & SONS, 34-35 Haworth's Buildings, 
Cross Street. 


FYSHE & HORTON, 3 Temple Row West. 

H. ©. WOODCOCK & CO., 39 Nicholas Street. 
LIDGETT GIBBS & CO., 50 Mount Stuart Square. 
TENNANT & HIRST, Commercial Buildings, Park Row. 


ASHTON, 


HART, MOSS & CO., 14 Norfolk Street. 
WISE, SPEKE & CO., 53 Grey Street. 
BELL, COWAN & CO., 22 St. Andrew Square. 


ANDERSONS, DUNN & CO., 45 Renficll Street. 
MACILWAINE & CO., 1 Wellington Place, 
& SONS, 113 Grafton Street. 


k ERR, 

ARTHUR D. 

DUDGEON 
AUDITORS 

Queen Street, London, E.C. 4, 

3, Fredericks Piace, London, E.C. 2. 


Registered office and Transfer Office : 
Broadway Buildings, Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


Secretarial ex.2 


AScais 


Kin3's 


‘strative Office : 


Buildiajgs, Smita Syuare, Londoa, S.W.1. 


P.C., M.P. (Chairman). 


G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., G.C.V.0O. 


circulars issued to the share- 


The following paragraphs are extracted from the 
Bart., M.P., as Chairman 


holders and signed by the Right Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, 
of Brunner, Mond and Co., Limited ; Sir Harry MeGowan, K.B."., as Chairman 
of Nobel Industries, Limited: Sir Max Muspratt, Bart., as Chairm an of the 
United Alkali Co., Limited, and the Right Hon. the Lord Ashfield, P.C., as 
Chairman of the British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd. :— 


UNANIMOUS RECOMMENDATION TO EXCHANGE SHARES: 


‘The Boards of your respective Companies are unanimous in recommending 
you to make this exchange of shares. . . . We have no hesitation in asking 
our Shareholders to follow the examples of ourselves and our Boards and to 
exchange their shares in the Companies in which they are now interested for 
the shares in Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited. We feel confident that 
such an exchange will be beneficial to the m, that they will secure, from the 
wide scope of the new Company's operations, an effective insurance against 
the results of Muctuations of prices or trade to which every individual Company 
is subject, and that they will there by be enabled to participate in the growing 
trade of the Chemical Industry and in the potential protits of its future devi lop: 
ments.” 


— IMPERIAL ASPECT: 


‘The Company has. of deliberate por es been given the title of‘ IMPERIAL 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LIMITE The British Empire is the greatest 
single economic unit in the ‘world, ca in which every patriotic member of the 
great Btitish Commonwealth has a personal interest. By linking the title 
of the new Company to that unit, it is intended to lay emphasis upon the fact 
that the promotion of Imperial trading interests will command the special 
consideration and thought of those who will be responsible for directing this 
new Company. The participating Companies already enjoy a world wide 
trade; their merchanting and manufacturing operations therefore extend 
throughout the British Dominions overseas : and it will be the avowed intention 
of the new Company, without limiting their activities in foreign overseas markets, 
specially to extend the developmeat and importance of the Chemical Industry 
throughout the Empire.” 


DIVIDENDS: 


“The profits of the 
following order :— 

(1) Ip paving a Cumulative Dividend at the rate of 7% per 
the Preference Shares. 

(2) In paying a Non-cumulative Dividend 
upon the Ordinary Shares. 

(3) In distributing the balance between the 
Deferred Shares in the ratio of two-thirds to the 
one-third to the Deferred Shares. 

Shareholders in the participating Companies will retain their existing dividend 

rights up to 3ist December, 1926. ‘The shares in the new Company will rank 
for dividend as from the Ist January, 1927. The Preference Dividend will be 


Company to be distributed are to be applied in the 


annum upon 
at the rate of 7 


> per annum 


holders of the Ordinary and 
Ordinary Shares and 


pay: ible hali-yearly on the Ist August and the Ist February, covering the periods 
to 30th June and 3lst December respectively.’ 
PROSPECTS : 

**On the basis of the earnings of the four participating Companies and their 
subsidiaries for their last completed financial yeara, the Chairmen of the four 
participating Companies are satisfied that after making due provision for 
reserves, the future earnings of the new Company, if all the s'iu ire exchanged, 
shoull exceed £4,000,000, a sum sufficient to cover pavinent of the Preference 
Dividend more than three and a-half times, and to le: ave ay viluble for dividend 
on the remaining capital a sum of approximately ¢2,365,000, Tis estimate 
takes no account of the benefits expe: ‘tel to tlow fro. yn the union of interests 
of the four participating Companies 
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COMPANY MEETING. 








BANK OF LONDON AND 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


MR. J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE’S SPEECH. 


The sixty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the Bank of London 
and South America, Ltd., was held on December 14th, 1926, at the 
head oftice, 6, 7, and 8 Tokenhouse-yard, E.C., Mr. J. W. Beaumont 
Pease (the chairman) presiding. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, in the course 
of his speech, said: Our gross profit shows an increase of £60,000 
over that of the previous year, which, however, is offset by the 
increase in our charges, amounting to £65,000. Comparison of 
these figures for one year with another is always subject to the rate 
of exchange ruling at September 30th in all gountries where we are 
established, and as the reduction in our depreciation on capital 
employed abroad clearly shows, rates have, on balance, been higher 
this vear than they were last year, which circumstance has contri- 
buted to the slight increase shown both in gross profits and in 
charges. The available balance of profit, including the sum of 
£411,300 brought in from last year, is £719,600, which compares 
with £725,100 last year. We propose to pay the same dividend as 
last year—I1 per cent. per annum, to devote the sum of £81,218 
to depreciation of capital employed in Chile, and to carry forward 
to profit and loss new account the balance of £399,605. 





Last year I concluded my remarks on Argentina by quoting a 
cable from Buenos Aires, which warned us that the brilliant prospects 
for the wheat harvest had been dispelled by later conditions affecting 
the crop. The general quality of the grain proved to be poor and 
shipments have been lower than last year. On the other hand, 
exports of linseed and maize have been considerably greater than 
in 1925; e heavy crops. 

A cable fram Buenos Aires received yesterday states that “ the 
Government estimate production cereals for this harvest just 
published gives 5,860,000 tons wheat, 1,829,000 linseed, 1,137,000 
oats, 400,000 barley, being increases of 658,090 tons wheat, 29,000 
barley, and decrease by 88,900 tons linseed, and 30,090 oats, as 
compared with last year. Estimated surplus for export 3,900,000 
tons wheat. 1,400,000 linseed, 990,090 tons oats. Harvesting in 
Northern Wheat Zone well advanced, and grain good quality and 
weight. Southern Zone not so far advanced, but equally promising. 
New maize crop reported in good con lition. Graps vines in the 
district of Mendoza severely affected by recent frosts.” 


both wet 


Doctor Bernardes, the outgoing President, handed over his office 
on November 15th to his successor, Dr. Washington Luiz, who on 
that date outlined his policy and promised to pay special attention to 
national finances, to stabilize exchange, and to guarantee paper 
currency by gold. 


Brazil's foreign trade during the last year showed less favourably 
than in the previous year, as her balance of trade fell from 
£26,750,000 to £18,500,000. For some months past the State of 
Sao Paulo has passed through one of the most severe industrial 
crises which has ever oppressed that State, and, indeed, a condition 
of trade depression actually pervades the whole of Brazil. 

Although sharing the trade depression that is affecting South 
America generally, Paraguay is still making good progress both 
economically and financially. 

The nitrate industry in Chile has recently received a serious 
set-back. The association which controls the Chilean output of 
nitrate endeavoured to stimulate the sale of the staple by a reduction 
in the price of 10s. per ton, but this has not been sufficient to meet 
the competition from the synthetic product which, through 
continuous and suecessful experiments, has been greatly improved, 
and the sales for the current nitrate year in Chile will be, it is 
estimated, a million tons less than last year. 

The soundness of affairs in Colombia was put to the test during 
the year by the unprecedented drought which rendered the River 
Magdalena unnavigable for many months. It speaks well for the 
commercial situation that merchants were able to meet the obliga- 
tions relating to suspended imports. Rains and the melted snow 
from the Andes have made matters almost normal again, and the 
congested goods are being gradually dispersed. Coffee-growing 
continues to be a profitable undertaking in Colombia, and the many 
new regions that are being cleared and planted with the trees are 
evidence of the healthy expansion of the industry. Coffee and 
bananas form the Republic’s principal exports, and to these cotton 
may be added in the near future, as it has been decided to lend 
official assistance to cotton-growing, the possibilities of which were 
favourably reported upon by the British experts who visited the 
country during the year. The Government programme for the 
completion and improvement of the railways is proceeding steadily, 
and the improved credit of the Republic has made it possible to raise 
the loans necessary for the work. To assist in the further develop- 
ment of the country we are shortly opening a branch of the bank at 
Cali. 

Our branches in Lisbon, Oporto, Paris, and Antwerp, and our 
agency in New York continue to show satisfactory progress, and 
are of cre it assistance te our business with South America. 





The rep rt was un unimously adopted. 





AND ITS ALLIED FIRMS’ LIST 
BOOKS FOR DISCERNING READERS 


SUITABLE FOR XMAS GIFTS 








My Fifty Years. By 
GREECE. 


H.R.H. PRINCE NICHOLAS OF 
* Extraordinarily interesting.”—Daily Mail. 
“Many interesting stories of famous people.”—Daily 
Chronicle. “ Very interesting.’—Star. With 34 beautiful 
illustrations (just ready). 21s. net 





Famous Trials cf History. 7th ed. By LORD BIRKEN- 
MEAD. J. H. MORGAN, K.C.,, in the Daily Mail: “ ‘They 
are the very stuff of which tragedy is made.” “ They are 
richer in ‘ plot’ than the most ingenious novel.”—Ewvening 
Standard. Frontispiece and 7 Illustrations. 21s. net 

Histeriec Lovers. By W. L. GEORGE. “Mr. George has 
done his work with taste and discrimination.”—Daily Skeich. 
With 16 beautiful Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 

My Unsentimeatal Journey. By GILBERT’ FRANKAU. 

An account of Mr. Gilbert Frankau’s adventures in America. 

7s. 6d. net 














Ceylon: The Land of Eternal Charm. By ALI FOAD 
TOULBA. All the interest attached to this charming island 
will be found in this book. 4 colour Illustrations, 92 half- 
tone. 21s. net 





Light Opera. By STERLING MACKINLAY. “Not only 
stage aspirants but those who have grown hoary in the pro- 
fession should read it.’—Daily Sketch. 7s. 6d. net 

Asia Minor in Ruins. By S. XiMENES. “ Mourns over ihe 
ruins of the modern Greek world ... Attractive.’—Daily 
News, “ Fascinating, admirable.”—S/ar. With over 55 
illustrations in half-tone and line. 18s. net 

Next Door Neighbours. By ETHEL M. RICHARDSON. 
“ An intimate picture of life among the ‘ nobility and gentry’ 
of the last century.”"—D, Chron. 10 Illustrations. 18s. net 

Florida to Fleet Street. By T. C. BRIDGES, “ Racy and 
amusing.” —Evening Standard. “ A fine collection of tales.” 
—Daily Chronicle. Fully illustrated. 21s. net 

By RICHARD N., 


stories of Lord 


























Memoirs of a Court Photographer. 
SPEAIGHT. “Hitherto unpublished 








Kitchener, etc."—Weekly Dispatch. ‘“ Most interesting.”— 
Sunday Chronicle. A vivacious chronicle. Large Hand- 
seme Volume. Numerous Illustrations. 21s. net 
The Story of Louise de Bettignies. By ANVTOINE 


REDIER, 


“Vivid experiences ... amazingly dramatic.” 
—D. Chron. 


“No hero of fiction has ever outdone her . al 
heroism.”—E. Standard. With frontispiece. 12s, 6d. net 
Beyond Khyber Pass. 3rd ed. By LOWELL THOMAS. 
Author of “ With Lawrence in Arabia” (20th thou.), ete. 
“ An entertaining book, Excellent.’—Star. ‘‘ Many interest- 
ing things.”—D. Chron. 124 Illustrations in half-tone. 18s. net 


Lite and Laughter ‘Midst the Cannibals. By CLIFFORD 
W. COLLINSON. “Romantic life in the South Seas... 
Great good humour.”—Daily Chronicle. 

24 Illustrations in half-tone and line. 18s, net 

More Letters from Heaven. By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 
“Messages from the Unseen World given in Automatic 
Writing to Winifred Graham by her Father.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. 4s. 6d, net 

Sea-girt Jungles. By C. L. COLLENETTE, F.ES. 
“Breathless narrative of adventure.’—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Rattling good yarn.”—G. K.’s Weekly. Frontispiece, Map. 

34 Illustrations. 18s. net 

Blotted “ Scutcheons.”.. By HORACE WYNDHAM. 
Society Causes Celebres, “A dozen causes celebres that 
thrilled ‘high’ society.” Daily Chronicle. “ Attractive.”— 
Spectator. “As readable as fiction.”—Morning Post. 

Frontispiece and 7 Illustrations. 18s. net 

The Ghost Book. Compiled by CYNTHIA ASQUITH. 

“. .. This is quite the best bedside book that has appeared 


this vear.”—S. Review. 7s. 6d. net 























Some 














The Diary of Arthur Christopher Benson. 2nd ed. / selection 
edited by PERCY LUBBOCK. “A portrait of this interesting 
and unusual man which differs essentially from the usual b’o- 
graphy; his humour, his rich enjoyment of wit and fun, 
expressed with a stimulating conviviality.".—Sunday Times. 
“A rich stream of reminiscences . . . most interesting, fas- 
cinating.”—D. News. Handsome Vol, 8 Illustrations. 24s. net 


Herbs of Healing. By EDWARD STEP, 














s F.L.S. 78 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
LONDON: 
HUTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers), Ltd. 


E.C, 4. 


Paternoster Row, London, 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN é 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 


When in Canada stay at 

Canadian Pacific Hotels 

For fares, sailings, etc., apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 
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NEW YORK 7 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


ra 


Ys Sy 






For Full Particulars Apply to = 

THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES a 
ATLANTI UOUSE, MOORGATE, ECa © AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.Wa ay 
COREP, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL ry 

4LS0 AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCULSTER, GLASGOW JF SOUTNAMPTOR ce 
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0.000 inches 
of GUM 


continuous flow 


No brush necessary. Patent nozzle 
lets through only sufficient gum. 
Economical. Always clean. Leakage 
impossible. Needed for a thousand 
uses in Office and Home. Use 
gum instead of paper fasteners or 
pins. Safer, Surer, Cheaper. Sent 
post FREE for 1/3 if your 
Stationer does not stock. 





Trade enquiries licited, 
Samuel Jones & Co., Ltd., Sp. 6 Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 1. 

















For cleaning Silver Electro Plate &«. 
Goddard's 


| late Powder 


4 Sold everywhere 6? I*26 & 46 











41U@ Watermans 


Combination Writing Sets- 


GO) DISTINCT 
STYLES 


When you see Pen and Pencil tucked 





together in a dainty box, the pencil matching 
the pen, you feel sure that you have dis- 
covered the ideal in Christmas gifts, 
There are no fewer than forty Waterman's 
Combination Writing Sets at prices from 
20/6. The very latest is the Ripple-Rubber 
Writing Set. Never were Pens and Pencils 

®@ so exquisitely marked, so attractively 
coloured. You must sce them to realise 
how beautiful they are. 


Waterman Ide 


Waterman’s 
Treasure Chest 


is another charming set. 
The one shown contains 
a Waterman’s Self-filling 
pen, beautifully mottled a 
rich red black, with 
9 carat broad gold 
band, 18 carat gold- 
filled Clip and J.ever. 
Waterman’s Rigid - Potnt 
Pencil to match. Price 
45/.. 


























Of Stationers and Jewellers. Write for “The Pen Book.” 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 











THE LUXURY 

SMOKE WITH 

ADISTINCTIVE 
FLAVOUR 


loz Packet 1/34 
2oz Packet 2/7 
Yalb Tin 5/2 
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§ RARE BOOKS, ANTIQUES & & WORKS. of ART 
2 
Fe 

















Y 


Fone READERS SEEKING RARE BOOKS & PRINTS, AUTOGRAPHS, WOODCUTS, 3 
ERR BINDINGS, ANTIQUES, Etc., ARE INVITED TO APPLY to the FOLLOWING #nund 
ADDRESSES. CORRESPONDENCE WITH OVERSEAS and the U.S.A. Is WELCOMED : 


OTANI. arheteinaeaitatinscnencenueie S 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. | ELKIN M ATHEWS LTD. 
New surplus copies of books BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS ; 


direct from the publishers. First Editions of English Books 
Catalogue post fret AND NEW YEAR GIFTS. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED 

(Booksellers since 1852), —_——- ~ ro mh 7 yr wr 

265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.r. : 4a CORK STREET, LONDON, W.1 

Our illustrated Catalogue of Newest —_—— 

Books is just ready and includes Annuals, 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., Picture and Story Books for Children i Every Conceivable Subject nd- 


Foyles hold an immense ks 





























Catalogues sent to any address. 




















94 tenis Sneuna, Roienmen, Goce 1 of all ages and a Short List of Book hand and new) on every subject, including Collect- 
N, N, C.1. ing,Artand Archaeology, Also Rare Books, First 

LARGE and UNIQvE Stock oF OLp and New Bargains and Remainders. Editions and Sets of Autho Send list of require- 
ments, Twenty Departmental Catalogues issued: 


Books on ALL BRANCHES OF ARCHITECTURE, 























THE DECORATIVE AND FINE Arts, &c., including , "I> CEN eT 7 » any sent post free, Phone: Gerrard 3251 (2 lines). 
Fin Books FoR CoLLECTORS. MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY P? FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 
Enquiries Solicited. Catalogues free on request. 11g to 125 Charing Cross Road, W.C, 2. 
- > _ - 7 » 
J. A. NEUAHU Y3, B »9 «seller, A. &F. DENNY ~~ * I D., Booksellers, Arthur Toatl; & Sons 
37 DEAN ROAD, WILLESDEN GREEN, 163a STRAND, W.C.2 e - : een ae ait : 2g 
LONDON NW. 2. hea . er Tee —_ 
Catalogue No. 36 (36 pp.—s556 Nos.): SECoND- (Opposite Bush House). OLD ENGLISH PORTRAITS AND 
HAND and ANTIQUARIAN Books (mostly French) LANDSCAPES. 
on History (including Napoleon and the French is S u be ? itil = o'clock ; PRENGC -TTT . 
Revolution) ; GENERAL LITERATURE ; MEMOIRs ; This Shop will be open until 5 o'clock on MODERN FRENCH PICTURES. 
PuILosopuy ; EDUCATION; ART; and on several Saturday, Dec. 18th. Photographs sent on request. 
other subjects. Rw + > 
Post free on application. Business by post only. = OE Ee ne Oe A | 155 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
ahr a SR eeraegeeers gare <n NOW RE. iDY. Aiwa “Why not solve the protl lem by “giving all of them 
RARE BOOKS. _OLD & ODER * 
M E Ne LETTERS FROM EDWARD FITZGERALD | LAMI EY.  & co., 





TO BERNARD QUARITCH, _ 1853- i683. | 


DEIGHTON, BELL & CO., LTD. 
Edited by C. QUARITCIHE WRENTMORE 


(Incorporating ELIJAH JOHNSON.) 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBI, ISHERS, 




















13 & 30 TRINITY STREET. CAMBRIDGE By pp. vill, 138, with coloured portrait a i tr, 3 and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W. 7, 
I , 7k a oO. § olourec ort ( Pa , " 4 a 
: 5 plates, including facsimile letter; buckram, gilt invite inspection of their large and interesting stock of 
Catalogue No. 37. - - Now Ready. top, uncut. 19206, CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
12s. 6d. Catalogues of New & Old Books sent on application. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. Bernard Quaritch Ltd., 11 Grafton St., W.1 On Saturday, Dec, 18th, we keep open until 5 p.m. 

































































Messrs -LONGMANS’ LIST COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
° POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
THE CABALA BYRON A Study of om light of New 
Discoveries. 
By ‘Conte & D -p gaa By ALBERT BRECKNOCK. 
le . + net, . ‘ / . “ . 
The Observer says: “* Words cannot convey the fascination of aeny Bee 1a7S mat. Fully ine. 
these people. . . . A_ fantastic conception. Notable because 
Mr. Wilder makes us thoroughly believe in it... . In short, a MALAY LAND 
oe Me rent ened style which has not recently been equalled in MALAYA Some Phases of Life in Modern British Malaya. 
7a has eS By R. J. H. SIDNEY. 
TO MEET MR. STANLEY Demy 8vo. 15/- net. Illustrated. 
By DOROTHY A. JOHNSON. C 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
ot ona worth Baa a than ninety ou ak avin boned BART GOLDEN GREEN 
of the novels of the day. . ... The picture of staff-life in a KENNEDY By BART KENNEDY. 
a eat Me a Mg ghey = Papen Nagle Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. ——_-‘Mlustrated. 
sunny side of cruelty.””—Daily Telegraph. = 
siectbatenansih - A LITERARY MAN’S LONDON 
THE YOUNG VOLTAIRE LONDON By CHARLES G. HARPER. 
By CLEVELAND B. CHASE. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. Illustrated. 
A BOY’S CHOICE CLEVER A RUDE BOOK 
The Story of St. Luigi Gonzaga CARICA- By “ TELL.” 
By MAUD MONAHAN. TURES Demy 4to. £1.1.0Q0net. Limited Edition. 
With Illustrations by “ Rosin.” F'cap 4to. 2s. 6d. => . 
~—e LEGENDS OF THE FENLAND 
THE NEW TESTAMENT FENLAND PEOPLE 
DOCTRINE OF THE CHRIST LORE By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, M.A. 
By the Rev. A. E. 5. RAWLINSON, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. Cloth. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
a saccoh w FIRST ESSAYS ON 
THE INNER KINGDOM ADVER- ADVERTISING 
By EVA GORE-BOOTH. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. TISING By J. MURRAY ALLISON. 
Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. Illustrated. 





BREAK OF DAY and other Poems Ww 
By ROLLO RUSSELL. RALPH ANNALS OF THE MAGIC ISLE 
Second Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. HALL By W. RALPH HALL CAINE. 


Paper covers 2s. net. Cloth 3s. 6d. net. CAINE Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. Illus. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD. CECIL PALMER, 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, BC 4 } 49 CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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‘Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whove announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. 
14% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTAWVOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET 





FOR SALE, 


GESTETNER DUPLICATING 
A complete with accessories. 
NEW MAY, 1926. 
In perfect condition ; £35, 


MACHINE, 


Box 1307, the Spectator Ottice, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 





RTS & CRAFTS BUSINESS FOR SALE. West End- 
Satisfactory reasons for disposal. Beautifully 
equipped ; £1,000.—Write Box 1396, the Spectator. 





EF URNISHED Bed-sitting room and pantry. Quiet. 
Suitable professional woman. Particulars : 
Bowman, 2 Park Place Gardens, Paddington. 





w= to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St. 

George's Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
Ss. 6d. a day; other meals by arrangement; Bedroom 
only 4s. a day. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





] RIGHTON WOMEN’S (DIOCESAN) TRAINING 

COLLEGE. Applications are invited for the post 
of Principal of this residential college for the training 
of teachers (160 students). Must be an Honours Graduate 
of a British University, and a Churchwoman who will 
be loyal to the ridition of the College. Experience in 
teaching and administration essential. Present salary 
£600 per annum, with residence. Duties to begin 
September Ist, 1927. All applications must be received 
not later than February Sth. For further particulars 
and form of application, write immediately to the 
Secretary at the College. 





AREERS and Vocational Training.—A guide to the 

professions and occupations of educated women and 

girls. Sirth edition. Bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d., post 

free 2s. 10d. In paper covers, price 2s., post free 2s. 3d.— 

Women's Employment Publishing Co., Ltd., 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. |. 





} F cmaacacaspsamaes COUNTY COUNCIL, 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY LIBRARIAN, 

Applications are invited for the appointment of a full- 
time Librarian. Preference will be given to persons 
holding good academic qualifications and professional 
experience. The Salary at the commencement will be 
£350 per annum, and the person appointed will be 
required to take up duties on April Ist, 1927. Applica- 
tions accompanied by not more than three recent testi- 
monials must be received by the Director of Education, 
Grey Friars, Leicester, not later than Friday, Janu- 
ary 14th, 1927. 





YHORTHAND TEACHERS’ COURSE. The Central 
. Employment Bureau for Women provides a thorough 
practical training for TEACHERS OF SHORTHAND 
and TYPEWRITING, in preparation for Pitman’s and 
the Incorporated Phonographic Society’s Diplomas. 


Apply. Secretary, 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1 





fP\HE Journal of Careers.— An illustrated monthly that 

proves invaluable as a guide to careers, scholarships 
and after-school education. Described as “ The last word 
on careers, giving the soundest and most complete 
information about careers and the way to train for them.” 
ls. Od. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W.1. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





INSTITUTE COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W.14. Chairman, C. G. M ntefiore, D.D., M.A, 
Principal: Miss EK. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 


| eg EDUCATIONAL 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Kd., Bedford.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
"Peachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
yrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Scerctary, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School 

Education. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving 
Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
«ec. Football, Cricket, Athictics, Swimming, Boating, 
O.T.C. Fees £98. Entrance Scholarships. March.— 
Apply, W. M. Grundy, M.A., Head-Master. 


BINGDON 





rNNHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 
l Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth 
H. C, Barber, M.A. (Oxon). 


B.N. College. Head-Master : 





” OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.” 

Containing in a concise form the regulations 
relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 13 years 
4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to 
apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of life at 
the College.—ieves, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal 
Navy House,” 21 Olid Bond Street, London, W. 1. 





"ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Magnificent 

buildings, beautifu! situation, 340 feet above sea, 

on edge of Dartmoor. Preparation for Universities, Ser- 

vices and Professions. Head-Master, Rev. N. Miller, 
M.A. (late House-Master Haileybury College). 





N AGDALENE COURT, BROADSTAIRS. —Prepara- 
a tory for 25 boys for Public Schools. High, open 
site, six acres; special attention to health and work for 
Common Entrance. H. H. C. Buckley, M.A., Cambs, 





JARK HOUSE SCHOOL, PAIGNTON, 8. Devon.— 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dart- 
mouth, Cricket, Rugby, Tennis, Shooting, Sea-bathing. 
Special attention given to health and food. Holiday home 
arranged.—Apply, the Principals. 





| AVENSWORTH CASTLE, CO. DURHAM. 

Resident School (7-19 years). Ideal buildings and 
surroundings ; modern education; entire charge taken 
if desired.—Apply: PRINCIPAL. 








5 aers. GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, RUS- 

SIAN, ENGLISH and ESPERANTO can be 
learned at home, easily and pleasantly, by means of 
Linguaphone Language Records. Perfect accent and 
intonation are assured. In use in more than 700 Univer- 
sities, Coileges and Schools, Free demonstrations daily 
at the Institute. Write for the 24-page explanatory 
booklet sent gratis and post free on application to The 
Linguaphone Institute, 478 Napier House, 24 High Hol- 
born, London, W.C.1.: Telephones: Chancery 7633-9. 





| OCKLANDS SCHOOL. Hastings, cultivates indivi- 
» duality and strength of purpose. Girls and small 
Boys. Fees are moderate. 





eee Highlands.—Home School for a_ limited 
\) number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.— Prospectus and 
particulars—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate 

/ dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for 
girls on modern Public School lines. Preparatory School 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to 
18 years of age. Escort provided from London, Crewe, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle, 


———— 


bg manne my Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10 
Secondary School. Girls Brdg. and Day School, 





\ 7’ OODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.— Western Division, 

Provost: Rev. F. M. Etherington, Wringt on 
Somerset, 5. Katherine’s, Heatherton Park, Taunton’ 
Head-Mistress: Miss C. M. Hartnell, M.A. (Oxon), 
Fees £15u ; girls over 14, £180. : 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 








ee _) 
A DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
. CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH. 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., ig 
siven free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
«& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: 
Kegent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1873, 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted 
with nearly all School Principals in the country. They 
will also be glad to supply information about establish. 
ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT. 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS. 





SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 
‘ ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 
CARE AND TUITION, Messrs. J. & J. PATON 
having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, 
will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and trustworthy iniormation, 
Che age ot the pupil, district preferred, and rougi: idea of 
fees should be given.—J, & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 





SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable information and 
K advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Vubtishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free Ss. 








FOREIGN 





YWITZERLAN D.—Lausanne, Lutry, Chiteau 
\ Bienvenue. First-class finishing school for girls. 
Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. Summer 
holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort from and 
to London.—Principals Mmes. Rufer 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 








IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. UTHORS and COMPOSERS invited to forward 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential | /\ Novels, Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Wllays, 


School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616.” 





ANSDOWNE Houee, Swanage, Boarding School for 
4 girls, trans. from Hampstead. Principal, Miss 
Conder. Classical Tripos, Cambriage, M.A. Dubiin. 
Thorongh educn. on mod. lines. Pupils prep. for advd. 
exam. and for the Univ. if req. Beautiful sit. over- 
looking bay. Good garden, Net-ball. Tennis. Bathing. 





{ INDORES, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— Residential school 
4 tor Girls. Senior and Junior Houses, overlooking 
the Channel; beautiful grounds and playing fields ; 
sound education in healthy surroundings ; special atten- 
tien to Music, Art, and Languages. 

Principal: Miss L. A. Freeman. 








| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD, 
4 SURREY. 

Bracing climate, Good education. 
Hea‘d-Mistress: Miss I’. M. S. Batchelor (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 





meses HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
PUBLIC RESIDENTI AL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
Delightfully situated. 114 acres. Fully equipped School 
Buildings. Large staff. Easy access to London. 


Head-Mistress : Miss ETHEL M. TREW. 





*T. HELEN'S, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding Schoo! 
‘ for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situation. 
Entire charge if desired. Principal-—Miss Wheeler. 








TCs HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Founded 1850. fhorouch Education for Girls 
(resident only). Principals: Miss Brenda Nightingale, 
M.A., Lond., Miss Violet M. Field. 





eee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 






BOARDING Hovse SCHOLARSHIP, 
VaLve £50 A YRAR. 

The Annual Examination for the above will be held 
in March, 1927, at tie School, for entrance in the 
following September. All particulars and a detailed 
syllabus can be obtained from the Head Mistress, 


Films, Essays, Lyrica, Musie, Songs.—Arthur Stockwell, 
Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading ices. 





E ARN by Writing Articles, Stories, &c.. for magazines 
4 and newspapers. Guide “5 "’ (free) shows how this 
paying, spare-time work can be learned under expert 
training—entirely by post. Write The London Collece of 
Authorship (Room 8), 37 Albemarle St., W. 1 


ITERARY Typevriting carefully & promptly executed. 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy °d. per !,000.— 
Mies N. McFarlane (C), 44 Eldertop Ri,, Westcliff-on-Sea. 








\ 88 E. BERMAN. — Shorthand, Typewriting, 
i Translations.—52 Rupert St., Piccadilly. Ger. 1737, 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 





qyone Poems Wanted.— Popular Composer is prepared 
i) to consider good snappy Song Lyrics with a view 
to arranging Music for immediate publication. Known 
or unknown Authors invited tosubmit MSs Box 977, 
Brandis- Davis Agency, 231, Strand, W.C, 2. 





4 ie oy Bought, Sold, Repaired and 
Excbanged ; also all Portables.—Atsoc Typewriter 
Supplies Co., Billiter House, B.C. 3. 





TT. RITLNG, Proof-reading and Revision of MSS. 
by expd. clerk, late London Univ. MSS., 1s. per 
1.00u words.—Miss Hill, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 





bo PEW RITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon 
copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Promptness and accuracy 
Marion Young, 104 Nightingale Lane, s.w.12. 





guaranteed. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c., 





LOAF made from our Stone-ground Flour has the 
sunny golden colour of the wheat. Pure Stone- 








ground and Whole Meal Flour, 7 tbs. 3d., postage 1s, 
Large or small quanti 
Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex, 
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N IDEAL XMAS GIFT.—One doz. 1-Ib. bottles per- HOTEL DIREC TORY A REAL SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suits, 
A fect honey from the top of the Cotswold Hills, 24s, | ————_—_—_—_ ——_—_—__—_————— i Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 
carr. pd., c.w.o.—G. Brocklehurst, Sudeley Apiaries, A LPINE SPORTS, LIMITED, our expert tailoring staff. Alterations and Repairs 
Winchcombe, Glos. ( _—— - free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, ot 

Chairman, SIR HENRY LUNN, send garments for free estimate.—London Turning 





The following Hotels are reserved exclusively for the | Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Road, 

Dundee. Famed Scotch Shortbread. Tin Short- | W ater aa, N, Kurhaus; MALOJA, | N. 16. We collect. *Phone: Clissold 4777. 

Sens. * sees ae eee bagel ~alace; MURREN, Palace, Regina,’ Eiger, ete. — 
bread; 4 cakes, 4s, 1d. ; 6, 5s. 9d. ; 8, 7s. 6d.; post free. MORGINS, Great Hotel : et neni pO wa I OOK BARGAINS.—Now Ready. An unusuaily 
sane Park; SILS MARIA, Barblan; WENGEN, Belvedere. compress sane Se Kew Means 

AMS FOR XMAS.—Finest quality Dairy-fed, 10-12 | Plans of Hotels from Seerctary, Dept. P. N., 5 Endsleigh sarong sen COEENEDS . a in all branches of Litera 

ibs. each, 18. 6d. Ib. Boneless streaky bacon, perfect | Gardens, W.C. 1. ure, Travel, Biography, Music, Juveniles’ Fiction, &c., 

now Offered at greatly reduced prices. Free on request.—~ 


AVID NEAVE & SON, [Bekers, 85 Perth. Road; 





























flavour, 10-1: 3 its., As. 5d. Ib.,smoked or pale, Rail paid. 55 57 

, list free. . Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol H°? TET CONSTANCE Wiens = sher, Re mainder Bookseller, 55 and 57b, 
23 LANCASTER GATF, ae Ww. aera neds 
OASTING Pork, Dairy-fed, joints 7-9 Ibs. Ham]. Very pleasantly sit uated overlooking Hyde Park. ( VOCK ROACHES —— cleared by  Bilattis, 
, and loin 1s. 6d. Ib. Hand and other cuts 1s. 4d. Ib, | Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmin; giy furnished. guaranteed scientific remedy, stood test of 39 
Post paid.—Glasfryn Home Farm, Chwilog, Carnarvon- Own lock-up Garage. Lift. Night Porter. years, tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free from sole 
ahire Terms from 3} gns. weekly , and 12s. 6d. per day . makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield : 
*Phone: Paddington 6178. (Manageress, 8083.) or Chemists, Boots Branches, Stores. Larger sizes for 
ee ee —_ etnies = es ae export. lower rates. 
GARDENING NVERNESS.—Palace Hotel. Charming situation over- 

ae - looking River Ness. Every comfort, cent. heating. AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
garage. Spec. Boarding Terms.—Apply ; .Manageress. thing to sell, or professional services to offer, ara 








invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 

nomically achieved by planting my Hardy Her- ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British | the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 

baceous Roots. Fully illustrated. List post free. Satjs- 4 Museum, Hart Street, W.C.1. First Class Temper- | Classified Advertisements cost 28, per line (36 letters) 

faction guaranteed or cash refunded in full on return‘of | ance Hotel. Bedroom, Breakfast, and attendance, | per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Office, 

plants.—H. T. Pollard, Nurseries, Evesham. from 8s. 6d. per night, Telegrams: ‘* Kingsley, London.” | 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, witla 

remittance, by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—- 

N ATLOCK Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. Est, | 24% for 6 insertions ; 6% for.13; 7}% for 26; an@ 
1853. 260 bedrooms. Supreme for comfort, | 10% for 52. 

i 





—— 
A GARDEN EVER IN BLOOM is easily and eco- 





RAZY PAVING, Walling and Rockery stone direct 
/ from Quarry. Sundials. Bird Baths, &c. Lowest 










































prices.—Rhymmey Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4, -| Pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager, S.H. I AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your ow 
——— ] EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas ‘incorporated, 
(gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
TRAINED NURSES, &c. People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd— | f"ee.—Henry B. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1, 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent St., W. 1. | ——— ' 
So ees ——— } OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool 

| ELGRAVIA TRAINED NURSES’ INSTITUT B saa - -., ee ee ee a4 Rachel B Pris -* Is. _ = Vac on ies —_ rs ha 
(with separate Nursing Home). Olfice: 39-4 MISCELLANEUUS ady Rache ng, ings Mead inktie indsor, 

t vem els¢ Ss ‘ ses y < 4 aoeme= : = bin 

ee ey oe ae eee al brant ——__—____— ———- OVELY White West Highland male puppies for sale, 
sincton 1500 and 5223 ’ . . RTIFU [AL TEE! H (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest 4VDam,* ; * Ardchonnel Sheila,’ *winne r Glasgow and Edin- 
Kensington 1 Dead. Vaiue assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on | burgh. Sire, “ Poltalloch Major,” winner Glasgow and 


Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, £2 on Platinum, | Edinburgh. Four monthsald, price £5. Ideal Xmas gift, 
1T. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL | Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel —Miss MacLeod, Ardchonnel, Kilchrenan, Argyllshire. 
\ DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, President: | returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and . " 
The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, €.M.G., Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction I EAL “ FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, C. ardigans; 4 &c., 
€.B.E. This Registered Hospital receives for treatment | guaranteed by the reliable firm: 8. Cann & Ca., 694 also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, haud-knitted 
PRIVATE PATIENTS of the UPPER and MIDDLE | Market Street, Manchester. LEstd. 1850. 4 personally for you by expert. knitters from the real soft 
CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches cosy native wools, AT SHETLAND PRICES,—send 
(including a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North 7 ee i leat > posteard for illustrs ited booklet to 8/19, Wm. D. Johnson 
Wales), and its numerous Villas are surrounded by over R BAT Bani one Soon ty aan length cut. Pat. | Mid-Vell, Shetlands. . 
a thousand acres of park and farm, Voluntary boarders ee pot 246,5tornoway, Scotland 


























without certificates received. Ver particulars apply to ‘ ; ‘OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &, 
Daniel I’. Rambaut, M.A., M.D., M sical Superintendent. QTAMPs. —Wanted, old collections, accumulations |’ ~—-Handsome Hand-coloured . Pottery; beautiful 
Telephone: No. 56. Dr. Rambaut can be seen by ap- or on covers. Submit, stating price, Mos’ | colourings; big profits, -Customer writes :—‘ Pottery 
wintment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W.1. | varieties for sale. 100-page catalogue free.—Bridger & | was much admired and sold out before anything clze."—~ 
Keleph 0 Langham 1827. Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, London, W.C..2. Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “ 8,”* Lindfield, Sussex. 
iiiedilitniniene a a —* 



















ROAR AAANDAANAARARARRARARALDE 
TO THE PERPLEXED 


If you are giving Books at Christmas; if 
you are perplexed because the time is short 
and there is much to do; if you still feel that 
you must try to find the best, the most appro- 
priate gift for each... . turn for guidance 
to the Bookseller. Messrs. John and Edward 
Bumpus, Ltd., willingly compile special lists of 
recommended works, and are able to assist 
you more generally with :— 


(1) The Christmas Catalogue. 
(2) The Book of the Fairy God- 


mother. 





4A BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
FROM HOME to STRANGE ADVENTURES 


By A. IRVING. 6/- net. 


“Under the unobtrusive title ‘From Home to Strange Adven- 
tures,” Mr. A. Irving has written a jolly good book, which I can 
heartily recommend to boys of all ages... . The author is in 
the authentic line of Marryat, Ballantyne, and Henty. He pos- 
sesses not only invention but imagination, and wields a style 
both picturesque and terse. . .. Within a little more than 
three hundred pages—and not a dull one among them—we learn 
how three schoolboys, Paul, Gerald, and Tony Brandon, ran away 
from home and an intolerable aunt, were caught in a squall while 
fishing and picked up by a tramp steamer laden with arms and 
specie for a South American Republic. How the villainous crew 
mutinied to get the treasure; how the plot was discovered by 
Paul and partially foiled by the straight-shooting and resource- 
ful Captain Ross—a character to rank with Allan Quatermain 
and how, after a long march through a tropical forest, in peril 
of jaguars and alligators, the Brandons and their heroic little 
girl-friend, Joan Leigh, arrive in time to pl ay a decisive part in 
the battle that restored that lovable Paladin, Don Miguel, to his 
Presidential Chair.”—Punch. 


Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
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Both free on application. 
JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS, LTD., 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 
350, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


Telephone: Mayfair 1223. 
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bs When you wish to choose 
CRETONNES | 

for Curtains — Covers INSURANCE > | 
STORY’S | 

. _ 49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. THE PRUDENTIAL 








LIBERTY’S COLOURED BOOK OF OF COURSE ! | 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS | 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. = 



































Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. <a - 
punsuasEObaOSASUUAELEUUEUOU0E100s420S405550800000000005500554040 40000002800 U040530807 
® ~ =~ ~ re '— 

STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway ||? BUNYARD’S NURSERIES } 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) Our Mae Catslomees. af STRAWBERRIES, FRUIT _ TREES, = 
DECEMB ER 20th, 2Ist and 22nd. Charlie Murray and Vera ROSES, HERBACEOUS PLANTS and BULBS are now ready, 5 
Gordon in * THE COHENS AND THE KELLYS ” ; CONSTANCE and will be sent to any reader of this paper. Ss 
BENNETT and George Hackathorne in “ aan? WOMAN . Established 1796. 

TELL?” ete. DECEMBER 23rd and 24th. THO S MEIGHAN ‘ _— _— oe ‘ - . 

and Lila Lee in “ THE NEW KLONDIKE”; CLARA BOW and GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 

WARNER BAXTER in “ THE RUNAWAY,” &e. The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 3 
eS TTTTITlitiisttitititiiiiiiiittttitittitiitrtiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiitiiisiey 
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The Principal 
Achievements 
of 1926 


have all been accomplished on 
standard grades of Wakefield 
CASTROL. 


The British European, Spanish, Italian and 
German Car Grand Prix, the British, South 
African, Dutch, Hungarian, Austrian and German 
T.T.’s, and the Ulster, European, French and 
Italian Motor Cycle Grand Prix, as well as over 
250 Car and Motor Cycle Records and innumer 


able Reliability Awards, all reflect Castrol’s 
success in 1926, 

In the -air, the Survey Vlights of Sir Alan 
Cobham to the Cape and back sand to Australia 


King’s Cup 
won on 


and home are notable: and both the 
and the Grosvenor Cup races were 
CASTROL, 

Maximum efficiency and _ reliability 
important in every-day motoring 


are no less 
than in the 


competition field. CASTROL from the pump 
costs no more than the host of inferior oils 
marketed—sometimes less-——so foilow the recom- 


mendation of over Manufacturers, 


and insist on— 


200 Leading 


WAKEFIELD 





c. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., 


32 Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 











Install the Ideal Electric Lighting Plant 


for the Country Home. 


“LIGHT 
THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS 


We think that everyone agrees that electric current 
is desirable in every country home. It affords the best 
artificial light, which does not vitiate the air nor 
injure the decorations; also it affords power “for all 
those useful domestic electrical appliances which have 
been introduced in the last few years. The only 
























Your Chemist 


Packed in distinctive 


. The 
4b. Tin 
Oo 


wotss 


form's an acceptable gift 
for your friend or yourself 


(In Airtight Tins at 4/-) 


Mad Lax t & Butler. Established 1336, Branch 
ot The fimperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain 
i] , Itd W.A.257 


SENSITIVE 


\ 


A Somes of Continual Worry 


There will be no nced to deny yourself the pleasure 

_ of ‘another cigarette’ if you cultivate the habit 
of taking an “Allenburys” Glycerine and Black 
Currant Pastille after smoking. 


Just ‘slip one in your mouth— pleasantly refreshing, 
the delicious properties of black currant quickly 
soothe the delicate membranes of the throat. 


THROAT 


One at bedtime, too, stops that ‘tickling’ and keeps 


the mouth clear and fresh till morning. 


stocks them. 


llenbunys 





question is that of cost, and Petter-Light has so reduced 
the cost both of installation and upkeep as to make 
electric light almost universally available. 
instalments to 


can be 
convenience. 


PETTERS 


YEOVIL 


made by 


tun boxes containing - 
20%. + &d. 
4oz. + 1/3 
Boz, + 2/3 
llb. - 4/3 


Payment 


suit customers’ 



























Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 
37 Lombard Street. London, E.C. 3 
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H L has_ shattered 
Cr LOSS the young 
wife's happiness. Her hopes 
lie buried in the grave of her 
husband. The burden of pro- 
viding for herself and her child 
now rests upon her shoulders 
and on hers alone. In the first 
days of her grief the task 
seems beyond her power. 


To such widows and orphans 
The Alexandra Orphanage has 
ministered for one hundred and 
sixty-eight years, wiping away 
tears, restoring hope, educating 
and maintaining the child, 
enabling the mother to go out 
to work and so keep a roof 
above her head. 


Generations have passed 
away since the work began. 
Each of these generations has witnessed the training of orphans into 
good and useful citizens. The nation owes no small debt to the 
constant efforts which have brought that to pass. 


Three hundred boys and girls are now happy pupils at the 
Orphanage at Haverstock Hill. At Christmas time, like all children, 
they look forward to some share in the usual seasonable festivities. 
They will not look in vain. 


“Those who bring sunshine to the lives of others,” says J. M. 
Barrie, ‘cannot keep it from themselves.’ That is so. We get 
happiness by giving it. Will you share in this ministry to the father- 
less and widow? Will you send your gift bsfore the year comes 
to its close ? Will you make that gift an annual subscription ? 
£10,000 are required annually above the assured income. 


Contributions will be welcomed by the Treasurer, Lord Marshall, 
Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 4. 


_ ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE. 
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{PR a een : ——— "E 
+) SOUT : 
SGountRY Lire, SOUTH AFRICA 
EM |S iS 
S S| is 
eo FOR SUNSHINE | 
FOR BIG 5 
= ©) \ 
CouNTRY HOUSES. ee 
Every week “Country Life” contains |5 | 2 e 
beautifully illustrated particulars of © | 5 Is 
hundreds of large and small country) | # Ig 
4 . la 2 
properties to be let or sold. It is the & | 5 Travel Made Easy is 
recognised advertising medium for ¢ une Summer Season in South Africa has now : 
COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES, a Special tours can be arranged and booked in , 
isi London through the Publicity Agent, Office of iS 
o led | the High Commissioner for the Union of South cs 
“- Z Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2, where officials Ee 
To those who will shop in i‘ with a — a - the pms -— ~ 5 
Chri h — ' f cost and conditions of travel may be consulted by 5 
ristmas wee in spite oF | prospective tourists. Fs 
good advice— loaes Verbal or written enquiries are invited and : 
; t attention. 
HERE are ° receive promp E 
some suggestions. fe Apply to the Publicity Agent for descriptive E 
@ For Sportsmen and Others. is] travel Book (“ B.D."), or telephone Regent 6750, F 
WATSON J 5 Extension 120. 
By C, | 4 Cutcliffe Hyne. With 16 Plates A He pepo pepe pepe pe pepe Un UU ae 
by Gilbert Holiday. 10s. 6d. A_ fine atte a eR: 
sporting novel. 
HORSE SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 
By Crascredo. With a Coloured Frontis- R BIN H 
piece and 24 Plates by Lionel Edwards. 
12s. 6d. A witty book for horse-lovers and 





BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


their kin. 


A SPORTSMAN’S COOKERY BOOK 
Or 200 Choice Alternatives to the Everlast- 
ing Joint. By Hugh Pollard. 7s. 6d. For 
those who like good cooking. 


A SPORTSMAN’S BAG 
Eighteen Colour Plates by Lionel Edwards, 
with an Introductory Essay by Crascredo., 
Limited edition of which only a few copies 
remain. £4 4s, 


@ For Gardeners. 


| 

COLOUR SCHEMES FOR THE FLOWER | 

GARDEN | 

By Gertrude Jekyll. 15s. For those who | 

wish to make or improve one. 

GARDENS FOR SMALL COUNTRY E 

HOUSES 

{ 

| 

| 
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Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 








By Gertrude Jekyll and Sir L. Weaver. 25s. 
For those who desire a garden beautiful. 


@ For Children and their Parents. 


THE CHILDREN’S PUNCH 
Edited by Theresa Bryan. With many 
hundred Illustrations. 7s. 6d. For young 
and old-young people who love Punch past 
and present. 


Al! Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 





Can easily be stoked by a lady. 


US 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 











Country Life, 20 Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 
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